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FOREWORD 


The ftotr of Bobylon ahrsij'ij boon a eubjoct of colourful legond 
imd jspeculaliott sLhcp some? of iho earUesi wriiings of man. Tl has 
itow h^gim to ukc shape as an autfiontic historical record^ gradually 
pieced together in the last hundred years of archaeolcgicat research. 
But tljere are stUl many gaps. Wo know virtually nothing of the 
early histoiy of the dty, cjjcept that there was a temple Utere. 
Before about the eigliteeuth century B,C. Baby Inn was apiNirently 
unimportant^ yet at some joint during that ceuturr she emerged 
into the limelight fully<^flGdged and competent to take tJte lead In 
ivorld affuirs, VVe are bettfir equipped to follow- her taler fortim.es, 
hut the evidence is patchy and in pari coiitroversiah Excavation U 
still going on all over Iraq, and there are thovisoDds of documents 
still to bo deciphered. The sheer quantity of the material uneartlied, 
much of which is dispersed In museum collections in various parts 
of iho world, prints a formidable pnihleio to the historian, and 
ma»iy of tlie vital dotes of the peritxl are still in dispute. Yet the 
discoveries already miide have revoUitiuniKcd historical thinking 
with in our own lime, and there has emerged a re markable picture 
of humati achieve)(jam ht tliis distinguished region of the world. 

Babylon’s swift rise front obscurity to fame was not in itself 
unique, Otiier cities before her had been known to achieve sudden 
supremacy in Mesopotamian history, VVhat is much more striking 
hr the fact that she retained an influeutiol position in the ancient 
world far longer than any other capital in her time. Vicissitudes 
catnOt one after another; the city was twice sacked, and fell under 
foreign domination for long periods; raids end invasions went on 
Intermitieutly tliroughoul her history. But twelve centuries were 
to elapse before Babylon finally had to give up her independent 
status, and even tlien it took another SlOO years before her uiBuence 
faded hom the Mesojxitamjan world. 

Qearly it was not by furco of anus that Babylon mainlained her 
dbtinctive position, though W'ithout some degree of military' suocesa 
iter reputation in a warring world would have been seriously uiider- 
mined and her wealth reduced H> nothing. It ivns tlto impact of her 
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cijture u^n \Vestern Asia Amt won respect, Babylonian literature, 
art, religion, law and scientific ciilerprise together expressed a 
remarkable liarmony of purpose. From the verv iLnst the Baby- 
lotiiaiw had that they were already a highlv developed 

dviiized conimimitT with sirotig iraciitiaiifi of thought end he- 
h&mour, inspired and si^toiiidl by their religious belief. Their 
great ggd was Ate Creator of the Universe, who had coinmatnled 
that order and et^uity should prevail. It was the lot of man to obey. 
And in s^king to estabUslt oi^er and ef[iiity I lie Babylonians were 
boAi business-Hke and pmetica), Technical itigeimiti', enterprise, 
and commonsense pitxluced results. A vigorous trading policy 
attracted interest abroad, and soon the Baby lot dan script and tongue 
were used extensively in diplomatic a$ well os commercial cxirre- 
spudence, Tlie necessary iinguinic proficienev would presumablv 
have had to be attained with the Iiejp of the religiou-s liierntiire, 
which was a rich source of Babylunian teadiiiig. Uw, medieme] 
economy, ethics, poetry and niatheinatics, mvlhology and magic as 
recorded by the priests and sdmlars of Babylon were thus available 
for all wiio studied her language and could spread her n isrloni far 

U'lto were the Babylonians and liow did their ideas and traditions 
oiyniate? What were the operative factors in Aieir success? To be 
able to aiisAver iltese questions with am degree of certainty we 
shouid need to know u lot more than we do. But niodcm research 
h^ shown that Babylonian cijJturtf flowered relatively ble in 
Mesopotamian history , The civilization of Sumer, with which it liad 
dose oftiiiittes, was flourishing more than a thousand years earlier 
Pmllessors of (he Sumerians are to he found in upland settlementi 
of unknown antiquity. And the advent of man in and around this 
region IS disttnguLdied not otUy by remoteness in time but by a 
remarkahle quality of achievement which shows from tlie first 
at a number of files. Tlie ]»ople who seiAed near the Tigris and 

t-uplirates seem always to have been richly endowed with creative 

gifts. 

One of the inost ini cresting developments attributed to Mesopo- 
Umia IS that of the art of writing. This, by the beginning of the 
ihiMi irullcntiuim B,c., was firmly cstaldishtfH in Stimer. whose 
documents mark the beginning of historical times. When or where 
It irst introduced as a systeinatlc means of coijvciniig a messane 

we do iipt tuiow; but it is reasonable to suppose that it deyelon^u 
re^nse lo a fmrly urgent need. Markings of various hinds on 
pottery and on bone implements are attested from ancioot times; 
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tilt* need to indicata owiii^rship must huya ari«i?i] van' early, and 
foon as goods hegati to he rxcliuiiged soint* sysiam of lalnilUiig or 
aven inimhering tliem wniild have had to he devised. But tho actual 
recording of traiisactiotjs^ such as we find on some of the earlicsst clay 
r.ablets^ seems to have been a comparatively iRte idea. The proce^ 
was simple enough with the aid of a reed and a piece of damp 
clay that retained its markings when dried in ihe siin. But s-uch a 
prtjcediire implies other thingsi in learning not only to value 
property! hut to evaluate it in uf the other goods he had 

come to require, man had fouiui it to formulate a 

hiisiiie&s-hke system to Jichieve Ms ends. And one good reason for 
doing so may have been that he was somi:^ distance away fjvim the 
various source of vdtaJ materiaL 

On the fringe of Mesoptitamiii ntlier major innovations liad long 
since been established. Gvilisted coinmunities at least as early as 
the fifth rmlleunlurn hod been growing up in non hern Iraq^ 
Anatolia, and to the west on the plateaux of Iran. Tliev had 
mastered the art of metallurgy and introduced the pHler^'s wheeh 
they had solved the problem ot transport by tiie use of pock animahi 
drttughi oxen, wheeled vehicles, ond sailing craft. Some of tlieir 
pottery is tunougst the finest ever mode, as for instance the painted 
ware from Toll Holaf on the Haburi north of the Enphratea- Amu¬ 
lets and seals were already in use, ^nd sliriues and hou^^ were 
built of rtioutded bricks, dried in tlie sun, iir in some cases of ^toue. 
The origin of some of tiiese setilemeriis is difTitult to determme, but 
it is apparent that fur some tliousands of years before historical 
times the ]tilJ«>untryj stepi^es and plateaux of this region offered 
A strong inducement to man as a Uriiig environment. And the 
eridence suggests that altliough commerciai ifiterchaiige wiis not 
entirely lacking, these contmuiuUeis were relatively seJf-containtHi 
and essential cotunuKiities easily accessible. In sticli circtimstances 
Uiere wtis no particular incentive to keep detailed records, nor was 
there suitable material at hand for doing so. 

Had tilt p(H>ple of these earlier coinrtiuniues been ablt^ to write, 
at lea^t in n form vvhich w'e could tiow' read^ tUev might well he 
accredited with much of thv ifistinctioii whirb nuw goes to Sumer, 
for tiieir accomplishments were also considerable and bear the 
jmarkfi of original genius. The lengthy period of settlement whidi 
preceded the emergence of the Sumerians is ptrliiips lie^t consider 
in a geographIcLal coutexi, since Mesopotamia is a ctiuniry which has 
undergone considerable chaiig€*& in the course of time. 

ikitli the chinate and the lend itself mttst aUvays have made life 
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difficult and tuiceitam for human ijihabitOints. Q n^ver-ending la^ 
fiij human ingstiultj'. In prehiisioric iimo^ iht* extended iiiiaixd 
some distance nortli of Baghdad, nearly miles from the presem 
shore-line, and the two rivers, separated by a great tract of desm, 
flowed into the sea some fiD miles apart. Both rivers rise in the lugh 
Armenian raxigej plunging steeply down over a considerable dis¬ 
tance in iiortiiern Iraq, and dejiosittag large qnaiititie« of silt in the 
estnarine plains. 'FhiS process over the centuries led to the formation 
of a vast tract of delta iJie waters of the ’rigris and Eupfiraies 
gradually merged, at id tlxe 4e«-margin wac contiaiiaUy pushed 
back before the aocumulaihmnf alluvial depisUs. When thii earliest 
Sumerian citV'ijtales grew up on this delta in the fourth miilemuum 
B.C., tJr anti Laga^h dfs^e to the swamp and niEu^tiiaDd that 
fringed the coast, still some IGO miles inlEind from tiie modern 
shore-line. Ibe inar>hes always played an impcpriajit part in 
ptamian life^ they arc freijuently iilluiled in in the literature and 
are featured in the later reliefs of Sennacherib of Assyria in liis 
famous in the Alarslje^'. 

On the alluvial plains of southern Ira<i the $mi is jKitentially 
fertile like that of t>ie Nile Viilley; but it requires far more atten¬ 
tion* Tlie aucieiit Itgj'ptians had few agriculttLral prublenis; ihoir 
sunny valley ricliiy fertilized ami watered by the regular 
tnundHtiom of tiie Nile, and irrigaiiDti was a relatively simple bimi- 
nes?. Ln Mescrpotamia man had to battle constantly with the 
elements* Tlie dwellers on the southern plains could never count 
tin nature. Tlieir rain fall was uncertain and uften negligible, and 
tlie rivers on w hich tluy hnd ui depriid for tliidr wiucr^supply were 
liable to Tsndden and unpredictable fliwding. In spring and early 
summer, mtli the inehing of the Armenian snow consider able 
havoc aniofigst crop and stock could be ciULwd by llie tremendous 
Force of water I hat -swrept tlov^■n from tlie north. Iltnvu in (he plains 
the Slimmer trititiths, ladling well into NoveTnber, wviro stjflingi amt 
the sun burrU up the land and produce; often it became necessary 
10 hantideed the frora carefully-rationed stores. Nevertheless 

the early Foitler# of Sumer learnt by ingenuity and great diligence 
to horiir^ the water ami make The miwii of their laufL Their 
irrigation sy^tcTn, neat, complex, and rigorously maintained, won 
tliein a prijsprily hitherto unattainod. 

Farther up the valleys, in ihe steppe ami In the hjll*country tq 
the nortli, there was recurrent disruption from hi^avy rainsAVide- 
•spread ficxmliiig has been a diai'act^fristic of the Tigris-Eiiphtales 
region ai all periods, and to Judge by tlie many allusions to be found 
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in tbe djirifjit tliev obviously presejited a coiiftitlorable prol»- 

lem in administi-auon- In the Mari district, for instance, agoveriifjr 
of tliv nuieteeiidi century BX. reported to his master tliat the 
Hohur, a tributary of die Euphrates, had hurst Us honks and 500 
acres of land were under lorreniial rain had delayed die 

shee|t-shearing, wliidi ivould now lake twice as Unig as there were 
still a hundred sheep to be sliom. In the lanious Cjjde gf Hanitnu- 
rabi of Babylon, at about ilia same period, wc find perhaps tlie 
earliest recognition in law of tin ‘Act t»f God’: *If a debt is 0111 ' 
standing figaittst a seiguior and Adsd (God of flAin) l‘a» iniiiidaied 
his field or a fiyod has ravaged it, or through Jack of water grtiut has 
not been produced in die field, lie fJioU not make any return of 
grain to his creditor in that year^ he sJiuil cancel hU contracl-ta (Jt 
and he shall pav no uiterest for that year,’ Assurbanipal, wlio 
reigned in Assvria during the seventh century BX.. referred more 
than once to unusually lie^ vy rainfall: 'At that nine the wall inside 
the city of Nineveh . . . wjio^ foundation had given way and its 
turret'fallen, on account of the abundant sliowei^ and heavy ram 
which Adud hnd yearlv sent upin my land during my neigu, . - , 

had become old and itJ walls weak.* And again, tiiis liiue mlh 

obvious concern; 'Since 1 took niy seat ujnon the throne 0 tie 
father who begjit me, Adad has icnt his rains, Ea (God of « alor) 
has opened up lii^ fountains, the loresu have been thriving ex^d- 
ingly, tilt* recifi of tin- maTshes liave shot up so high there is no 
gelling through them. The young of the U<.ns grow up therein in 
countless numbers . . - they become fifcix>i and teiribk, ihrough 
their devouring of herds, flocks and people. Witli iheir roaring the 
hills resound, the beasts of ilio field are twrified- riiey keep bniig. 
ing down the cattle of tht plain, they (koepl slieddhig the blood of 
men- Tho shepherds and herdsmen weeyi at the Jiniis’. . . . The 
viDages are in nitnuiuiig day Biid night. Of the deeds of these hulls 
they told me. In tlie course of my march into , , . ili«ir lairs I 
broke up. . . lliMS inwriptioii acomrils perhaps for the royal 
sport of lion-bunting, practised witli evident sua’^e^s by 
bnnipal and depictftd in his famous 'Lion Frieze’ now m ilie Bri^i 
Museum. 'Hiat the havoc caused by flooding was only uxt fam^ar 
to the Assyrian is evident from the many inscripriom of the* 
warrior king? describing their laying waste of cities ‘like a Hood'. 

The fame pnibleni exists in mwlerii liaq, rticeiit report 
refen-ed 10 an excepdoually heavy raiiifiiU with tlie Tigris in siwte 
to the extent that Baghdad was tlireatooeil with one of tlie worst 
floods in its liistory. Clotuniunicatiuus in ilie north were severed, 
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but iiew Hood caiilri>l and Irngatiuji tneosiiny^ a{ipear to }iave been 
effcetivt, 1 here have lieen many occa^iioiis in the past when human 
effort of no avail, defences cmmWed^, and large $ 4 HMiuii£ of the 
jiopuiatloii were swept awav. 

It is therefore hardly surprising titnl, os Seton Lloyd points out in 
ducussuig tlie early Sumerian documents: 'One fact that all the 
dirouidm . , , seem fairly agreed apon is that the first really 
important landmark hx history was a gi'eat flood.’ I bis, aixording 
to the early scribed, caustoi a loiig gap in the royal successionj after 
the first grrmp of kings, ‘then came the Klood, ajid after the Flood 
kinship again descended from fin high/ Ardtaeological excBTatioii 
has m fact produced evidojice of a Diiud at four of tJie early Sume¬ 
rian sites, but the stratificatiun showed that they belonged to dif¬ 
ferent periods, a tablet in Sinnertaii from Nippur recorded a 
story of Ute Deluge closely akin to that tif lljc Bible, and another, 
very suniW, is contained in the Epic of (iilgamesh from the 
Akkadiaji texts of Assurhaiijpal‘i library at Nineveh, In the Jatter, 
w-liicb IS better preserved, a ptriarch whose fiome is at Shuruppak 

on tlie Euphrates, Ltu-napishiiji] by name, is warijcd by tlte cod 
Ea; ° 

‘Tear dowri this house, build a shipl , , , 

. . . Aboard the sliip take thou the seed of all living iluims 
The ship tJiat tftou slwlt build 
Her dimeusiuus sliall be to ineasure. 

Equal ilittlJ be her width and Iter length. , . 

i^id Liu-Nepishtim, not without difficulty. buUt and laundied his 
slop, Wen witli his family and kin, all livhjg Wngs, silver and 
goldt and he battened il down, 

*1 waiclied the up|iearatioe of the weatJier 
Ihe weather was awesome to beftold. 

> . . Ctinsternation over* Adad reaches to the heavens, 

Turnjtig to btackness all that had been light 
The (widej land was shattered like (a jx>t)l 
For one day the south storm (blew) 

Gathering speed as it blew (submerging the mountains) 
Overtaking tlie people like a battle. 

No one can see his fellow, 

Nor can the people be recogniKed from heaven. 

■ . . Six days and ^sixj jiiglits 

Blows the Hood wind, os die south stm in sweeps the land 
'Vhen the sevooth day arrived , , , 
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, . . Till/ seft grew quiet, the tempest was stilly tJie ilood ceased, 

1 iooLcd at the weather j itilhiess had set in, 

. . . And wlJ of iiiankind had relumed to clay. 

The ]aiidsca]>e was as level as a fiat roof, 

I opened « ^tdi, and light fell on my face. 

Bowing low, 1 sat and weplj 
Tears rurinUig down my face - - * 

... On Mount Nisir the ship came to a lifllt. 

Mount Nislr held the slup last, 

Allowing no motion . ■ , 

. , , I sent forth and set free a dove, 

Tlie dove went forth, hut came hack; 

There was no resting-place for il and she turned round, 

. . . TlieiL L sent forth ajid sot free a raven. 

The raven went forth and, seeing Uiat tlie waters liad dimin¬ 
ished, 

He eats, circlis, taws, and toms not round. 

Then [ let um (all) to tlic four winds 
And offered a sacrifice. . , 

From early times, therefore, it scerm that the Mesopotamians 
were brought up on the story of the Flood much as it was later to 
be recorded in the Hebrew Clirunides. Presiunably cue of tlie 
preljiatoric floods, possibly a riiajor traiisgresaon of the sea, wa* 
more devastadng than the rest, carrying away almost a total 
[lopulatiou. All and events belonging to pro-Deluge times, 

including kin^, gods, and herooi, thus liecamc assigiied by tlie 
later chroniclers to a vague mythology spaindng an indefinite 
period of time. Hut ivliaiever theU' literature told them of the havoc 
wrought ill a reinute post, the inhflhitanUii of the river banks could 
have needed no remiiidliig of what ivas still a perennial danger 
requiring incessant vigilance. 

In leriits of climato and physical features, the llgrie-Euplimtes 
region iu Iraq thus comprises two distinctive environments, north 
and south, the lands ivUicli came lo be known respectively as 
Assyria and Babylonia. Neither was pojikiilarly coiigeiiiiU; but 
both hod excellcm ptentStdiiies for liveliliood. Tlie ni^:ed land of 
the north, mth its bluer winters, drenching rains, and violent 
sununer storms, wa.^ nevertheless close to the rich oihiernl resources 
of Anatolia, including abundant gpld, silver, copper, lend and iron. 
Timber from the foothills was plentiful, and iimesioue easily 
oblainaUe, if not always of good ijualily. 'I’hore was, as wo hove 
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no sliorta^e of ^vator; cerealE, En.iit-trfle$ ixid villi'* might Jw 
daniHged hy lind weather, but they grew easily and profusely along 
the silope* of the fucpthills. Pasuine was good und large herds and 
flocks could be maintained. In the toriid plains uf the soutJi, on the 
other hand., ttuui** wHis wort* liis greatCiSt asset, rtnibGr was- lackLui; 
jiero, and *o wiis stone^ the date grew, and reeds in abundance, 
hut the rai^ig of cereals required strict mainteuauce of canals. 
■Naphtha and bitumen, the latter an especiail v valued resource of tltis 
regiou, were asaUablc from tlie «ub-soib but the prime material on 
which the settler had tti dejiend for sheker and stcriige of grain was 
mild Mid cluy, dried into bricks or Jlred into porterv shapes that 
were handy for every conceivable dome*tic purpose. 

As the sea gradually retreated, leaving a vast expajise of rich 
alluvium ainl creiichenitu niai>h, small groups of settlers began to 
venture down from the hills and plateaux to the nortlt. Tliese 
jieople, who u[ipear to have come first from Irim, then from Ana¬ 
tolia, and later ugain from Iran, wore skilled craftsmen and arclii- 
lecls, each successive community imjwoving and adapting their 
teclmiqute. At Uruk for instance, die Biblical Erecli. impressive 
mauuruerjts had alrGady bfiguii to appear. Thure were palocoe anti 
temples, mid a shrine built on u raised platform, the foreruitner of 
Uie siggurat which become a central feature of Sumerian and 
Qabyluiltoi) hicildiiig, {.areful planning ivent into this eiiriy 
iuxlnlecture; it was neat, si'nimetriciil, and Ltilourfullv' decorated 
in mosaic form by means of brightly painted cluy miijes'arranged in 
patterns. At ’Uquir tiiere won- wfilj-paintings arranged in a series 
of registers, wjtli a baud of plain colour at the bottom, followed by 
bright geumetric paiterus, and above iliose processions of figures, 
some humon and some possibly mythical Two auimal 

figures, thought to be lions or leopards, guarded the altar; and there 
were also a number of figures carved on stone in relief. These 
Imiltiers und «culpiort> wore of Anatolian origin, with ii ilbtinctive 
pottay quite unlike ttiat of their predecessors. Crude picture signs 
on day tablets inid [u>w ujipnored, uiiil wiili tiio advent of a fresh 
w ave of immigranu towariJstlio end of the fourth millenmum B.c. 
wo finii a niitkeable ailviiiice in the systematizatitiu of wntiiig. Tliis 
last phase befoie the Sumerian [loriod proper, which L> largely 
distinguished by the appoaraiice of uflidal king'-ltsts, produced 
carvings of great beauty, Uitiiiii relief and in the ruiitid, and amongst 
them was a iife-st/ei| liead u] tnurblo. Stone was uou-existent in ilu* 
della, hxtenstve trading had dearly beguil. 

The plains arid marshes could not Imve field out much promiine uf 
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Rn easier life; hut perhaiH the greaiest inducemeot to settle, apart 
from an abundance of fish and fowl, had been tiie ever-reliable 
date-palm, year in and year out yielding it;S nutritious crop and 
valuable by-producUi: fruit, a staple foodj date i^ine, kernels, 
matting, basketr)% roofuig, stems fOT coliinms, fibre for rope. And 
once the barley yield was eighty-sia: times the sov^dng, as recorded in 
tests of the third milleimium E.C., the settler* were well able to 
produce far more than they required for their own needs. Dates and 
barley—the chief exports still of Iraq, For trade ivos of ilte utmost 
importnnee to the people of the plains. Good quality stone was 
highly pmed, timber was useful ami metal indispeiisahle. Wool, 
piTrhapH cotton, and raw hide w‘ere needed, as well as luxuries in the 
form of UpU-laztih and other precious stones, shells, and fine fruits 
and wines. 

To xvhat extent the Sumerians were a distinctive race of people 
who superseded or absorbed the earlier commitnithis in the della 
region, we do not know. Eridu, according to tradition, was the 
oldest city of Sumer, and excavations there have revealed a long 
series of temples dating from the time of the first settlers iti the 
area. Tliese temjdes were built on the same lines as those of the 
hbtorical period of Sumer, and appear to have been dedicated lo 
one of tJte principal gods of Sunierian religion, The name of this 
god wa£ Enki, later called Im by the Semites. He was lord of the 
earth, and god of the sweet waters tluit siuround the earth, and 
also god of wisdom and magic; sometimes he was called Lord of the 
Abv'ss. Legend has it that he built at Ifridu a sea-house of silver and 
lapis lazuli like spurklLog light. Religion, Ute central feature of 
SitmerisiL life, was deeply nxited in preliistoric beliefs. 

The Sumeriuii pantheon was liighly complex. To interpret its 
meaning at all odequatelr it will be necessary^ to await the truns- 
bition of 0 large body of hterature, only a small part of which has 

far been published. Bui enough perhaps is know-n to distinguish a 
coherent religious ryslcni, with two prevailing themes which are 
closely interlinked; the establishment of order out of chaos, by the 
various great gods of the elements: and the cycle of deatJi and resur¬ 
rection, asstfctated with the agtMild concept Lon of the mother- 
goddefis and the god of fertility. Amid a host of otlior deities the 
sun, moon and planet N'enus ore alsn represented, the last of these, 
who became ilieSoiiiitic goddifss IsHtar, being oho Goddess of Love 
and War. Then? was oho a great variety of demons and evil spirits 
to ivhrieo iiiachiiiatiotiv sickness and ill-fortune were Ascribe<J and 
who had to be driven away by magic and incauiatimi. 
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One of tJie SuinerioD mytha syteak^i yf the Mountain of Heaven 
and Earth. [ivftjuldsoemthH>;dn>X;i\ heaven and earth united^ UtolJier 
worth the univDrte, waf conceived a* a mountain whose |)eak was 
the top of bvaveu and whose bottom was the earth. At Babylon the 
great ziggutal of luikugwn datt,* was known as E-tcmen-anki, the 
House of Uie Foundation of Heaven and Eartlu Hie organization 
of the earth, according to the Sumeriahs, was chieBy the work of 
EnlU and Enki. Enlil, whose name we meet in Babylonian litera¬ 
ture, w-fts a god of the atiiiospherc; his father. An, corried off heaven 
and Enlil took charge of the eartij, causing‘the good day to come forth'. 
. . , He ‘bnmghl forth seed from the enrlii and eiitabltahed 
abundance in the land'. It was he who chose kings on earth and 
conferred on Uiein authority over mankind. An iiiHriptioti of 
Lugal-z^isi, an ancient king of Ercdi, runs as follows: '\Vhva 
Enid, kbig of the land, had deliveriKl tlie kingship of the land to 
Lugal-z^gisi, had made him to pixisper, and had caused the land 
to submit 10 his powyT. , .’In the time of Hammurabi, of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon, the functions of Enlil wore dolegated to 
Marduk, god of Babylon, bui the Prologue to Ids Code of Laws is 
full of allusions to Sumerian deitie*:: ‘When , . . Fn l il , lord of 
heaven and earth, tit© deiomiiner of tiie destinies of the land, 
determined for Marduk, the hrst-Utm of Enid, tlm FtiIW functions 
over all mankind- . , At that Ume Aniim ' An) .md FtiUl named 

me to promote the welfare of the people.’ Marduk, then, was 
regarded ns the son of the Sumeriun Enki, who when earth ami 
heaven were separated ruled over the waters. Marduk took over 
the rfile of Enlil, lord of tlie earth, h was not legend, but fact, that 
earth had appeared out of the waters bi the region of Sumer and 
Babylon. Martiuk, tlierofore, was the Creator God: and because the 
earth svhkb he had formed was rich, the vegetation it produced 
WES his, to give or withhold accordiiig lo the extent lo which men 
obeyed his commands. He therefore also totfk over tile r6lo of a 
fartiliiy goil, and it was from liitii that the kings, his oartitly 
reprew mat i ves, deri y©d i heir sovereign Iy. 

This idea is fundamental to Sumerian beliefs. Sumer consisted of 
a handful of city-states, each with its own deity. Kingship w jis not 
hereditary. Each god had a human steward or king to manage his 
estate^ but the god remained the real ruler and nothing could be 
done until his advice by means t)f omens Jiad been astemiued. 
F.adi city had Totuples or shrines devoiotl to the worehip of a 
number of gods in addition to that dedicated to iuown parikular 
deity. In the couise of tiui©, dilferent cities achieved supremoev 
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OTT^r the oibers, but tkb seems not to have affected t!ie status of the 
geds| for iustance one of the most importarbl of the SumBrieii gods 
was at aU limes Eulil, htil so far as wo know hb city, Nippur, never 
at any time had any political importance^ 

The gods were Lmagined in human form and endowed w^ith 
human emotions and desires. The lomple was therefore quite 
literally the house of the god where he rivrelt in the person of his 
statue, and had to be clothed and fed. Temple organisation neces^ 
sarily play^^ ^ part in Ihs economic and social life of the com- 
mnnity. Each temple, end there might be seTerai in a dt}% owned 
land, and was a great centre of business. At this period abo^ tlie 
priests were largely responsihle for the admini^traticrn of justicej 
were heard at the temple gates, and when parties to a dispute 
had to swear oiilh& in tlie name of Uie god, this was dene in the 
temple. Each temple maininined a large staff, some of whom were 
claves. 'ITiev either received daily allowances or had to give a fixed 
prnportiou of their produce to the temple, and were liable for 
military service, in return for their sen"ires the templo undertook 
their upkeep all the year round, supplying them vrith fveed corn, 
agricultural implements and plough cattle. 

Tlie prinopol crop was barley, which delivered to the 
temple- Some of the grain w'as used for cattle fodder, some went to 
tilt temple lirtwery, but tuosi of it was ground into flour^ Frtsh- 
waLer fisli w'ert also regularly supplied to tho templo, and otcu 
were kepi baili for the plough ami for meat^ Tlje god had regular 
mtcils morning and evening, and cxtra-specuil ones on feast days. 
In practice iliis meant tliat tlie food was placed on ille altar and the 
deitv feasted on the savoury smells. 'I'hc sacred diet was varied— 
mutton, TLsh, breads (lour, cake^, butter, fruit, honey ond heer^ 
and everything had to be of the liighe^ quality. The minor deities 
who fornted the divine houseludd had to be catered for. 
Undoubtedly the supplies of fiiod offered to the ^d were taken a* 
penjumtea by Uie priests, anil Lii later |>eriods the bujiug and fell¬ 
ing of such perqiiLsiieiii was coinumn. Priests and temple staff, 
bakers, brewers, weavers and so orj Itad to be lupported. In 
only a small temple total tminbeT of servants arid dfrpeudants 
w^ about 1,200^ 

It b clear from hot It textual otui archiioological evidence that the 
Early Dynastic city-states of Stimer enjoyed grt^at prosperity. Tlieir 
principal source of wealth was agnculttire, hut other Industries 
OoLirished too, stich as cloth-making* metal-working, carpentry 
and many other craft-^, Tlib meant importing tnauy raw niaierials. 
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Cargoes o£ timber £roni abroad are meiitiotied Is royal Inscriptioss, 
but tlic chief evidence for foreign irnde comes from excavations, 
particularly the so-called Royal ^tneteiy at I'r. ’ITii* prodticed an 
astonishiugly cich coUectius ificluding furniture, jewellery, vessels 
of gold, silver and brottze, gold and bronze weapons, and musical 
iiistmiiienrs. The nj(jst probable source of copper is Oman or post- 
sibly Sinai, because at Itotli these places liie local ore has a sligltt 
admixture of nickel wliich analysis has slimvTJ to be present in the 
copper objects from Sumer- Much of the gold was alluvial, possibly 
from the gold-beaiiug rivers of jkrmeiiia, Nubia atid Cilicia, and 
silver may liave come from Asia Minckr. Lapis-lazuli, which was 
believed by the Siimeriuns to have magical properties, and wliicii 
they used in great ((tiantiUes, may have been brought from 
Afghanistan, the near€^t known source. Auotlier semi-precious 
stone much favoured hy Sunifrian jewellers was cameliaTi, which 
occurs boiii in Persia and north-west India, That there was indeed 
trade in carnetian witli tiuiiu b indicated by the presetice at Ur of 
beads of cariieltan with bleached patterns. Tliis peculiar technique 
is also attesu-d at the Indian 'itteof Harappa, iti levels conteuipurury 
with the later Agade period in Nlesopotnmia. There js a strong 
prohabilUy that the beads found at TJr were of Indian manufacturei 
other imports from this same area wi,*rc seab bearing designs and 
writing which can he jraralleled at Harappa, 

All this evidence for foreign trade tlierefora imlicates that during 
the early jiart of the third UTillenmum B.C., if not somewhat earlier, 
i tiere was tralDc from Syria axid Aisia Minor down the great ri^'ers 
to the Per54tau Gulf and over the mountaiiis to Perns and BaludiU- 
taii. Die wotiderfiil display of the Royal ['Drubs, which may have 
been associated with a religious rite, siiows that tiie cities of Siuner 
had sufTident w eahli to acquire foreign commodities in cojjsiderable 
quantities. 

it i» accordingly not surprising that writing should have de¬ 
veloped in these circumsutrees, 'Hie Early Dynastic people uf 
Sumer, like thoir immediate predecessors, who arc wmelime* also 
regarded as Sumeriaiis, were methodical popic. 'Ehe neatness and 
intelligent plannitjg of tlieir buildings and their fondness for 
symmetrical patterns are evidence enough of tit© orderliness wlik'h 
they admired. They were also maiheinalically-iuituk'rl, devising a 
system of numeralion that wii-t |) 0 rtly -sexagesimal and partly 
dniinal. Their tables of weights vver© based on what could be 
carried by « man or an animal, hut they also uswl fractions, 'nto 
day was divided into twelve Muuble and Ui© circle into 5(ifl 
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jiarU, Geometry^ algebra^ and a^LronDttiy wera extemiTely em- 
[iloyed in talcidaUom required for religioii.^ purposes* and in the 
praciicai field of agticultiiral developmt^nt. They served Lheir god^sf 
Lhe temples had to be maintained at the highest possible leveh 
Preciom commodities had to be brought from far afield in exchange^ 
weight by weight, or according to an official scale of charges, for 
what they could produce from the soil, It wu;? necessary^ to account 
for every detail of a traiisactioti, and to be able to draw up contracts 
wliich could bear Uie oiCcial seal of tlie ruler and other w'itnesses. 
Agents had to be entrusted with temple orders for gix)cls, and lotig- 
distance traveUing far from safe. MeticuEous reoirih helped to 
prevent disputes. And althQi.tgli tnost trading was carried on m the 
name of tlie palace or temple, the occasional margin of prufit en- 
nbled private itidividuals to amass small personal furttines, wMcU 
liad to be noted on separately-hept accounts. But it must be 
remembered liiat althou^ in the tmtural courae of lljings wriUrig 
was extended to the sphere* of religious literature and royal records^ 
it 15 uoi possible on ilw present evidence to infer Imw' much of this 
related to Sumerian doctriiie atid noUiing ebe. 'Die development of 
writing itself appears to have been their iiinovatieu, and it was one 
of fi very high ordf^r j but wltat they wrote about may have related 
to ideas and belicfr that were very much oldeiv The gods they 
named in their writitigs may have btjoii gods of an earlier race^ 
adapted* as the Babylonians later adapted Siiefrs, and the Hitiiiosj 
Assyriam, and even the Greeks after them, to conform with their 
uwn particular way of life. The Sumerian mythtilogy U clearly very 
ancient in conception, and from it there may be much to be learnt 
about other, les^ anlculate race#* 

Trade had been vital to Sumer from the fim. lii the centuries 
that foLlowed there began an incessant struggle among tlie various 
groups of population in MesoiJOtamia ojicl tieighbouriug lands for 
control of the Touies- Ctunmimications with the nortli and east, 
along the river valleys, wore pEirticularly difficidt to mfliniam in 
the face of hostile mountain tribes. To reach the west and the 
shores of the Mediterranean meat it crossing the desert betwwii ihe 
ECuphrateg and Aleppo; after which tlie easiosi route from SjTia to 
the Lebanon^ Palesdne, ami Egypt was by" sea. Northern Iraq had c 
network of routes into AiUitolia and across io the east, also on- 
dtingered by tlie lull-petiple- Tradei^ tif this period wore particu¬ 
lar I v at It ^sadvantage in long^ihstaiice journeys that entailed a 
desert crossing: their pack-animals — the ass and donkey—could 
nui go great distances without water, which n tea fit that travel liad 
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tq be Goiiluieil largely tq tlie spring m such areas, wJion water was 
smi to be fotuid in tlie ^^-aierljoles left after tin? winter ram. Tile 
use of camels, vs liich eased thU problem, was not introduced until 
very much later. Security was al^ a difficulty; the watcrholes were 
jealously guarded os tfie prerogative of cortaiii tribes, and ihe 
woiuieriug and marauding ckusmeu made travel a dangeitms 
busiuess except in large wed-guarded caravnnii. Later contracts and 
letters amply illustrate tlie careful administration that went into 
the organization of caravan-tradiiig, ivith references to water- 
supplies, Uie licensing of caravou masters, the freednni of certain 
caravans to pass tltrougb specified arem, and indications of lite 
precise routes Co be folio wed# 

The rivers themselves tvere utilized as much os possible for 
transport, but navigatiou upstream was impracticablL' iiorth of the 
plains because of tlie rapid current, while downstream it was 
daugeruus for the same reason. Both rivers are full of sand-banks, 
small islands, and oilier obstacles, A mctliod of transport customary 
from aiicien) lime* was to JToai dmvn tlie Eupijrates, witicli is 
slightly more stable than tiie TTgrb, in wtxideu boats or rafts made 
of inflated goat-skins, knowu as keteia and stdl used today. At Hit 
or Deir ex Zor on the Middle Eupltrates the craft were drimantled 
and carried back upstveam- In addition great use was made of 
inland watenvay's, for instance between Lagash and Nippur, a 
distance of 85 miles; barge? had to be towed upstream, whidt took 
over a fortnight: but the return journey took onlv four or live davi!, 
TTiere was also a certain a in omit of shipping in the Persian Gulf, 
conneaiug witli the Lsle of Ihilirciu and fierliaps the Arabian coast. 

For merchants imdetetred by Ivordship ond risk to life mid 
properly, tliRTe was mueb to be gaiued in travelling abroad. 
Gradually private enterprise increased and lUe city-states-lost tiieir 
direct control of the business world, Tliinr rivalries and perpetual 
quarrels over Loiuidiiriev and water-supplies continually sapped 
their political strength, and the piiirsthood had become dccadeut. 
Attempts ol reform proved fruitless, hut at length the rise of Lugal- 
zaggiri of Uruk, about the iwenty-fmntii century B,c., w-ns dis¬ 
tinguished by ail invitatioii to all the prmcijMd gods of the sonlheni 
cities tu become h« pamms. T his bid for iinperialism, the first of its 
kind, was baulked by Sargon nf Agado. 

For many ceiiiuries riiere had been an iuilltraibti of Semitic 
f#aple into MesojKJtaiuia. Tliey were timnudlc {Miuple migrating 
from the Arahhiri desert vvjtli their flocks, and attracted to the 
settled ogriculiuroJ aiTas. Their iiidG|icndenL traditions did not 
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zuflke it «a$y to accept the more despotic system which they eti- 
couiitered ill the ciij-stiites of Sixmer, but the opponuniiy for 
ecommilc prsisperity offcreii Rdvimiages. For a long rime they kept 
up their ancient trctdirions of pastoral Ufej living on the fringe of 
the Sumerian ciliesi^ and gradually settling to the north and north- 
wial, lu the region of modern Baghdad their pri^ence wus acknow¬ 
ledged by tlie imme of Akkad. Their appearance us a political force 
ended tlie Early Dynastic period in Sumer. 

Sargoii ivas e cup-bearer to the king of Kish,^ one of the Sumerian 
city-sLaie^r Fur the llr^t time hi MesopoUmiiati liisiory we get a 
picture of a huinon beitig who made a name for liimselL lie 
established himself as king and Agade as hb capital: 

^Sargon the mighty* King of .\kkad am L 
My mother was Iovvh> my father 1 knew not* 

The brother of my father dwelt in tlie mountain.?. 

My ciiv is Ampiranu, wliich lieth on the bank of the EtLphrat es^ 
My lo%vly mother conceived me, in secret she brought me forth^ 
She cast me into the river, which (rose) nut over me. 

The river bore me up, unto Akki, the irrigatori it carried me, 
Akki the irrigator lifted me out, 

Akki the irrigator reared mo up, 

Akki tlio itrigator as his gardener appointed me. 

\Vlten 1 vvEiii hb garde iierj tlie goddess Ishtar loved me, 

And for fifly-four years 1 ruled the kingdom, 

The blatk-honded people 1 ruled, I governed, 

Tlie mighty mountains with axes of broiiEo did I destroyJ 

Before finally overcoming the Sumerian army, Sargoii matic 
sure of his supremacy in tho north of Mesopotanna, capturing 
Mari, Assur^ Kirkuk and Arbih Elani was abo subdued, and he 
advanced into north Syria and down the Mediterranean coast. 
Tltere is an interesting record of Ids crusstug the laurus and 
invading Asia Minor to gti to the help of a trading colony of Meso- 
potbiniaii merchants in Cappadocia, bringing hack with him 
^specimens of foreign trees, vines^ hg& rose$ for acclimatbition 
in his ow'ii latid\ And in Sumer he devoted liiiiiself to the rebuild¬ 
ing of temples? at the in -Nippur a simple tmeription 

stamped on a baked brick was found: *1, Shar-gali-shari (Sargoti), 
KJiig of .\kkadj have built a temple for liniil/ 

With Sorgo ti*s successor, Narain-Sia^ came the official introdLic- 
lion of tlie title 'King of Sumer and .Ak)sad\ svbkli was to be re¬ 
tained throughout the miiny d}'nasties of Babylon. The Sargoiiid 
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Empire disiutegrsiLcd after muT much more th^u a century, but its 
ctiJtufel ^nfl iipiipp romoiued* TUe people of Akkad had leernt to 
write llteir own Seiniitc loiigue in the Sumeriaii script. Thdr long 
and a^sociatioii iTilh the older civilistation of Svuner liad 

i¥snlied in something liiglily fertile. 

h is veiT difEcull to gel muclt picture of the follevpiiig two or 
tliree centurit^. Akkad was^ oveiTun by ii p<Kiple H\)n> knew not 
kiIlgsbip^ and for a long time tJiere vva’s curifii^ion in the area. Bui 
Lhore i& ovidonee that the trading cormoxioiii? built up by tlie 
Akkadian kingi* were stih in operatiniip particularly in the west, and 
during the short^Ured Sumerian revival that foliowedg tlie Semitic 
flair for commerre became utcreasingly appfirent. Contracts Iw- 
tween private in divi duals were now much more frequent^ and 
large estates became the properl}^ of rich mercliauis who did busi* 
ness on Uielr own account ^ls w'ell as on behalf of the palace or 
temple. Later, in Larsa, Uiere were evoii cases of villages or other 
property being named after the private landowners ^ $tate of affairs 
wliich would Lave been imlLInkable in old Sunieriati limes^ In the 
meantime scribes were engaged on a iaftk that had never been 
previously atieuiptod, 'Hiey bud beguii to record tlte giorieii of 
Sumer over the post tliousand years of her history, 

With the <>penjijg of the second tivillE^nnium B.c. there was a new 
inllujc uf Semitic people intti Mesopotamia, lliey came from tlie 
wesLj from the Utid kjwvn as AmurrUs where they imd e&Tablished 
cumiderabie p>wer in Hyria and l^alobtiuep We have no ToUable 
clLmtucle of potiikal events during the period of their iristallaiioii in 
the Luplirates region; tlie history of tlie Aniorites is in fact virtually 
liiiktiowrn though they ure thought to have origiJii'iled in Arabia* 
But ivhat we do know is I list these were the people wlio founded 
the First Dynasty of Babylon, and iraitsforjiied iliis obscure Akka¬ 
dian town into a capital city. In (hhtig sc. tlioy acomnplUhed two 
things destined to ensure lasting autharity* They had ciujsen a site 
of strategic importance fur the couim! of trade^ and they had chosen 
on ancifiut centre of Akkadian worship. 

I'he site of Agode has never been funiijcl, but it is believed to hove 
bifen in ih^ [leighliourhood of Biibylon, |Missihly a little fartlser 
north. Its history is k»t fnmi the timo of Sargon, apart fnnn a 
reference id the Haniiiiiiratii jjcriod to a temple of Ishtor there; it 
>vas probably laid waste by iJie niouiilaiii tribes wbu overtlirow the 
Sargciihd Empire, Tlio rediscovery nf Agado might produce q mini 
of information on Akkadiiui liistoTyp Its ^xisithin presumably 
fairly central, but perhaps favourably situated than that of 
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Babylon, which lay across the principal international tradittg routes. 
Babylon was in fact a mccdng'point ^ the Euphrates and Tigris 
linked the dty irith tlie west and uorth, and across to the east lay 
the tljird main approach thxtnigh the Gates of Zagros to Iran. The 
southern plains were afforded a protection Sumer had never 
eiijoyed, and the city was in a good posiuon to conm)] the inland 
wBiervvays and coastal traffic. The fact that the riciiuiy of Babylon 
has retnained an area of dioice for the buiiihng of capital cities 
sufficiently demonstrates its strategic and commercial signiffcance, 
and it was to tins Liiat Babylon owed her continuing material 
prosperity. 

Btit material sticcess, as Hammurabi taught the people of Baby¬ 
lon, was but the ooroUaiy of spiritual supremacy. In centralizing 
the administration of sodal and economic affairs, in tightening state 
control on trade and virtually elimmatlng private profiteeriiig for 
sonic time to come, in vesting the conduct of business in tlie 
temples where it became largely the province of priestesses, he was 
following ancient Sumerian tradition. Marduk and Ishtar, the 
principal deities of Babylon, had Ijccn worshipped of old in Akkad. 
To what extent Soinitic gods had been Lneurporated in the rellgiaii 
of the nomadic pioneers as iliey settled in Akkad and gradually 
assimilated Sumerian beliefs we do not know. But the origins of 
botli Marduk and IshUr can he irflccd in the religion of Sumer, 
Babylon had been an Akkadian religiaus centre; and it U reasonable 
to suppose that her ancient temple of Marduk, restored by Ham- 
miirabi, contained a rich collection of religious documenta deriyed 
from Sumerian literature and translated into Akkadian, h language 
already extensively used in commerce and pruseiiting no particular 
difficulty 10 llie Amorites. The ideas they thus encountered pre¬ 
sented a subtle blending of the Sumerian and the Semitic olements: 
a highly developed cultiu-e of great age, linked with creation itself 
and the gods anil kings of pre-Deluge times; and a newer spirit of 
independence and vigorous enicrprise which they tltemselres could 
readily shore. To tlio Babylonians the ancient governing prinriple 
of order out of chaos had an instant appeal. Practical ingenuity and 
iiie will to prosper were in their blood. And io these they added a 
new ideal, the establishment of jtistite and equity on earth. 
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Os the bank$ nf the Euphrates in Soitthem Iraq U the site ef 
andent Babyloit, hfiy-four miles to the south of Ba|;hdBd> Bricks 
and nibble, a of mounds and waterlogged holloa soiall 

museum and e i-athvay halt are its main distinguishing features 
today. Tile ruins dale from the death of Alexmider the Great at 
Babylon In S25 BX., when the dty was filially abandoned. Wind, 
sand and water, ond centuries of quarry ing by villagers, have com¬ 
bined to obliterate what was once the niasterpteco of men of genius. 
.\iid one w reminded of the grim words of the prophet Jeremiah: 
*'ntcrefore the wild beasts of ilte desert shall dwell there . , , and 
it shall be no more inhabited foreTer.' 

Scenes of desolation such as this arc by no means unfamiliar in 
Mesopotamia. Hie region of the Tigris and Euphrates abounds in 
ancient sites; cities of great Iwauty and renown, such as were 
admired by Herodotus iu their fertile valleys of untiljiiily, have 
lain undisturbed for tliousands of years beneath the soil, CivUiza- 
tiona svere bom and llt>urL*hed here: Sumer, with its principal 
cities of Uruk, Eridu, Kish, Ur, Mari, Nippur, and Lagaalu 
,^.kk{id, whose city of Agade ha? never yet been found; the hint 
Dynasty of Babylon; the Kassite Dynasty; Assyrtu, mth its great 
cities of Khorsabad, Nineveh, Assur, and Calali (Nimrvid); and the 
Neo-Babyloittans. The last half of the first millennium BX. was a 
period of foreign domination, by Persia, the Selencid Empire, 
i^artliia, and Rome, Ruins and mounds of nibble remain, but the 
ancient splendours of Mesopotamia liave largely disappeared from 
the scene. Away from the towns and cultivated areas, a sense of 
emptiness assails the modern visitor; the Hat bare plains are vast 
expanses of dried mud, criss-crossed here end there by the ancient 
irrigation CJinaU long since disused. Tlie very beasts of the field 
seem to have forsaken this wilderness mth its burning uightmiu^ 
of a sky; it has become the realm of snakes and soorpion-s. In this 
strange world, whero temples were erected long ago to gods of 
terrifying aspect, wliere ilie traveller follow^ pths ihot belong (o 
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vanished kingdom?^ and ihe mry silemre seems to evoke sounds 
from tlie paj>t, it is easy to lose all sense of values and to forget, 
under the harsli lights what a green plain or river ever looked like. 

Tlie old hmoric desert tracks can still be distingubhed to-day. 
One mils from Rate el Ain In Upper Mesopotamia, where the site of 
'I'cU Halaf dates from the earliest settlements in this area, do\™ to 
Hassetshe, wlucla controlled, on the Hubnr, a net’^vork of anment 
high^vap and caravan routes as far as Nineveh* Another goes south 
to Deir ez Zor and Mardin from N’isibm, whose streets echoed 
to the sound of A&surbauipal's chariot wheels, and which the Arab 
poet Ihn Batuta somewhat extravagantly compared uith Damascus 
for *the beauty of her gardens and the nuitiber of her canAls^ Yet 
another leads from Hoqqa? where the disciplined legionaries of 
Alexander tlid Great encamped in the shade of the palace, to 
D«>Ta'Europo^, once the frontier of Europe on the Euphrates ajid 
the site where N lean or founded a Macedonian colony. The routes 
are haunted evemvhere by ghosts and memories, ruthless con¬ 
querors vvhu came this way in transitory' glory* and, cm all sldefi^ 
traces of great enipircs that coU»tp*ed. Where else are $c many 
relics of perished civilizations to be found? All over Mes^tpotamia, 
where so much of the land Is deserted to-day, kingdoms w'ere 
established by king s who ruled over territory extending to the 
shores of the kr^own seas, yet svhose names mean little to most of 
115 tiEfw. Under ihe pitiless sun, the dtieft of long ago lie rtuned in 
the dust, mere tokens au illustrious past. Yet their relics Imve 
borne wltucss to the cnkural iMfluenco of societies rich in gemu5. 

Mesopotamian art ha*^ lold us mucfi alH>ut the pa^l; but it is to 
the diKumeiit^ preserveil for ihousaiids of years in rnlible and ashes 
iltat we chiefly owe our knowledge of the Babylonian imd Assyrian 
way of life. Tlay tablets by the thoii^nd otid iiiscriptions upon 
Slone, literary works as well os legal, historical, r^igious and 
lioonomic records^ altesi the struggles and achieveineutfi of rivi- 
lized comiounities po55es$ing remarkable gifts. Amongst th^ 
documents are Babylonian cale^idars of over three tliousaiid years 
ago, stating the e3<act liour of the opening of the gates of the Temple 
Ilf Mordiik; and we can turn up schoolchildren*e homework, 
marriage contracts, and the price of barley, no; to mention that of 
ricuiry* on such tablets as those from Nineveh, many of w'hich 
are blackened from tlie fire that ravaged the city vvhan it wos finall)^ 
destroyed. With the liidp of such mpterial it has been possible 
gradualiy to piece together the main events of the perioil dviriitg 
which Babylon bec-ame a city famed Uiroughoul the ancient world* 
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In scnitlicrn Mesopotamia the historical record f?oes bact some 
five tbousaiid year'-, Lftgasli, oJie of the earliest city-states of this 
region, was a thriving commiuiily guvenied by independent 
princes wild sought to improve the Jot nf their subjects. On the clay 
tablets of this perLoti there are some interesting details of everyday 
life. Wages varied, according to tyjie of occupation, its importance 
and relative usefulness i thuii a woman of the harem miglu receive 
thirty tfn of barley a mouth (about two-thirds of a bushel), and 
u guardian of asses four times as much. ^Vomen who worked also 
received, apart front their wages, a supplementary siitn for each 
child in their charge. (Family allowances can hardly he described as 
a modem mnuvadon, since tltey were a legal at Lagash in 

Mesopotamia iit the tiiird mlllenniucn B.c.) *1 he Sumerians of 
Lagash were jtros]>erous and conlerLtcd, Tliey were expert at 
^Jatiou and in the preparation of floui- from wheat and barley. 
They lived well on milk bread, turtledove and j[ioniegraual(si, and 
their favourite wines came from the muuutaius of the Kast or 
from llieir own date-palm!.. Abundant revenue supplied the Public 
Treosurv' from temple and judace property, gifts made to die royal 
cliildren, and dues in tJve form of cattle, lish, and perfume. The 
iiiaiiiteiiauce of the tempies, the sacriGcos, the funerary and magical 
rites, were all carried out by ilio priests; and it appears thot the 
last king of Lagosh had to bring in certoin drastic refarms in an 
attempt to stamp out iitfreasing torruptiim amongst the priests 
and officials of the city. 

Hie Early Dynastic period in Sumer was brought to a dose 
during the second half of the third miilemiium a,c. V 
ilie Semitic dynasty of Snrgnu of Agade; *LJruk ^tir^h) wa.* 
^jiiittei) v%ith weapons. Its kingship to Agade was carried. ... 
Akkadian supremui^' wa.'' to hnve far-reachitig effects. Saigon of 
Agade was a great ruler wh(»e name passed into legend; he im¬ 
posed his authority north of the Euphrates and down into Syria 
and the Lebanon, flis grandson, Narant-Sin, was no less ilUwirionsf 
he was the ‘gpil of jVgade’, w ho covered Mesopotamm with temples 
and iialaces, subdued the OaniUes, and penetrated into the country 
of the Guti and us far os Aria Minor. He was the first of the nUers 
of Sumer «ud Akkad wJio took the title "King of itn- Four Hegioiw 
of the World’; ‘And the journey that no other king among the 
kings had tnarchi.*d, Narmn-Sia the King of Agade marched, uiid 
the goddess Innann gave Itim no rival . . , Noiam-Sin the mighty 
opened a path, and the (Nergal) gave liiin Aram, Iblu, and pre¬ 
sented to him ,Amui»us, tlie niouiJiains of cedar and the Upjier Sea.' 
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After the death of Narcini-Siti the pov^'er of Agade vvattedr Elam 
regained her iiidc|>ejideuce, and I lie niountmii tribe* swarmed down 
iuto the valley* In live violence and deruption that followedt the 
Sargoiiid dynasty came to an end. But Akkadiitn speech and imti- 
tutiuns had come to stay: tlie Semitic language had been widely 
adopted in Alesopntamm and the lieighbouring lands, and AkkadUit 
was to become the oiTiciul language uf diplumacr and ifiteniatioual 
trade for many centuries. 

Towards the end of the tiiird tnilloniiium B.C* there svas a re¬ 
markable Sumermn revival under the Tliird IlKmasiy of Ur, 
vrhich vuDCeedetl in driving out the Gtni and establiblujig coiitnd 
over Lower Mesopotamia and the land of □am. TJie records we 
have of this period ore mainly reiigious^ but the conimerdal 
dtx;iijuents indicate that trad^ was begimung to fliiLu'i£h.nig auto- 
tiomuiis city-states became ilie partners of Ur^ ioiiitly and severally 
responsible for her prosperity^ And Ur very scton became great. 
There was a consciint coming and going in and around the city; 
couriet* come from near and faft the river trdJic increased, llie 
caravans tuLdtiplied. Foreign tradersij such as the Martu and the 
people of Kaneshj were about in large liuiubers^ making money 
wherever opportunity offered. The plains of Mesopotamia—those 
same plains which ore now for the mo^i pan a huge exjMuise of 
dried mud—were watered by itiiuimerable catiulsi^ carefully main¬ 
tained. The business accounts of the merchants of Ur of four 
thousand years ago were drawii up just as ours are to-day, wiili 
mtmthly statements, annual stock-takings, and the careful record¬ 
ings of receipts, outgoings, and balaivce. 

I'here is ttoi much evidettce of military octirity during this 
period; Ur-naninm, the fouuder of the dynasty, devoted much of 
Itis time to pious works, restoring aitd rebuilding tlie temple* at 
soTcral of the important city-sii.aie*^ In addition he rebuilt ihemyal 
palace and the dty-wali at Vrf and restored the great ziggiirat 
tower, the scene of the most sacred Old Sinnerum religious cere¬ 
monial, and regarded as ilie link between heaven and earth. 

llie destrtictiou of Ur in 2016 a.C* put an end to this })<friod of 
siociiil and econoruic prosperity in Mesopotamia. 'Ihe Sumerians 
were imable to witiisland it double onslaught, by Anioritos to the 
north and Elamites to ihe east. A lament for Siimer was found in 
tile rtiins at Nippur: 

‘When they overtlirevv^ when order they deetroy-ed 
llien like a dehtge all things togetlier the Elamite comumedn 
Whereunto^ 0 Sumer, did ihoy change thee? 
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The sacred dynasiy from the temple they exiled 
They demoUshed the ciiyt they dernoUsbcd the temple, 

Thev seizod the rtilerahipof the land* * . *' 

It was to he over tivo hundred years before a new city-state was 
to adiieTe comparable stature. Willi tJie gradual disintegration of 
the Sumeriau Empire the rulers of Isiu and Larsa strove to mfl i n^ 
lain authority, but the power beliltid tliem came fmm Elam in tlie 
Pensian plain beyond the Tigris. Here, at the rich capital city of 
tSusa, which had repeatedly been in tlie hands of foreigners, a 
strong native dynasty seized tho opjwrtumiy to expand west¬ 
wards, and the ferocity of the Elamites became a byword in the 
bind* A later omen-text is signiheant: 'If the year-star rises with its 
face u>wards the west, and looks towards the face of heaven, if no 
wind blows, there ^vill be faniine, and the ruler will meet the fate 
of Ibi-Sin, King of Ur, who went in bonds to Anahan.' 

But by the eighteenth century b.c. a new power was abroad in 
Mesopotamia. After a long and bitter struggle to preserve their 
independence the Ella mites were forced to yield be fore the superior 
might of the First Dynasty of Babylon. 

• to. V 

The founding of the Tim Babylonian Dynasty was tlu? work of 
the Amorites, a Semitk race known os ‘Tlie People of the West', 
Babylon, an Akkadian city long since established as a religious 
centre for the worship of Marduk, rapidly developed into a Qrst- 
ciass political power, strongly fortified ageist pilla^ng uomads 
and ambitious neighbouring slates. \%^ih die accession of Ham¬ 
murabi, the sixth king of the dynasty, there began the first 
gulden age of Baby km—the secoml being dial of Nebudiadnezziir, 
over a tliousand years loier, Tlie sjsieniatk unificatkin of Baby¬ 
lonia under die highly centrolized govcmuieul of Hammurabi had 
no parallel in Mesopotamian bistoryt the old world of Sumer 
and Akkad, with its petty kingdoms and sliifting (dlionces, where 
even the calendar "varied from one city-state to the next, had lacked 
the kind of economic organization that can sustsiu political success. 
Hammurabi was the first of die great adniini^traiors of history', a 
reformer dedicated to the service of his people; ‘Anum and EnliJ 
(die sky and storm gods) nann.'d me to promote the welfare of tlie 
IMOfde, me, Hammurabi, the devout, god-fearing prince, to cause 
justice to prevail in the land, to destroy the wicked and die evil, 
that the strong might not oppress die weak, to rise like tlie sun over 
the bbek-headed {people), and lo light up the buid. Hammurabi. 
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the shepherd, called by EiiliL, am I: the one who makes afUnence 
and plenty abouiid , . . the one, whu revived Urnk; who sup- 
plhnl water La abundiuice to its people^ , . the one who hrit^ joy 
to Bomppa^ , . . tvbo stores up gram for niighty I , . * the 
ss’iiour of his people from distress, who establishes in security tlieir 
portion in the midst of Babylon , , , that justice might be doalt 
itie orphan and die mdow ... I establialied law and justicu: in 
the language of tlie land, thereby primiotitig the xv^jlfare of the 
people.' 

'rhis Prologue to the Code of Hanimurabi b indeitd on object 
lesson in puiitical murallity. Here we have a UkIv of Uw drawn up 
nearly 4,000 yeai^ agti lo bring abmit a greater justice in men^s 
dealings one with *uif>ther, and to vtnpTOv^ the lot of those directlv 
concerned sAdth ihe prosperity of the kiiigdum. Tlie text Is in¬ 
scribed uu a indgiiiricent stele of black diorite, 3 feet high, I'ts 
covered at Susa in 19D2 and now in the Louv-re, Above the inscrip- 
tioii b a Unely sculptured scene in low relief, shoiring Hujiimurabi 
receiving the new i^ws ilie hands of Shcimash, tlie Sun God^ 
before wliose holy pres^ence he v<jwed to protect the legal rights of 
Ills people, in accordance with Uie artistic Cduvention of the time 
the god is sealed and die worshipper stands before liiini 

Henceforth, a man >vlio could not pay liis detUp and was obliged 
to sell UimfieU ioio slaveri* before a iiuigisiratL% vvas guaranteed his 
freedom after a period of tliree years in the 5 ^?rrice of hb creditor. 
Contracts of aijy kind hud to be projKsrly drawn up and witnessed^ 
if a luaiL gave valuable propi^rty into the ^fekocpiiig of another 
‘witlmut witiw^i^^ and contracts and iliey have denied im receipt 
to him at the place where he laiude ilie deposit, that cai=e is not 
subject la claim'. Fraud and carelessness wore sierrdv puuLsliod: 
^If a womoii wine-^ller . . . has made the vidue of Uie drink less 
than that of the graiii, llioy shnU prove U against tliat wine-seller 
and ihjnovv her into the watei\' Sitidlarly, 'If a builder constructed 
a house, but did not make his w^ork strongs with the result that the 
house ivliich he built collapsed and sio has caused the death of tlie 
owner of the liuiise, dial builder shnil Ik* put to death.' .\iid in 
order, perha|», to promote efiiriency iu the medical held: ‘If a 
phystriaii jitrfurined a major operation on a seignior 'wiih a bixuize 
lancet and has touted the seignior's death, or lie opened up the eye- 
socket of a seignior and bos destroyed the seiguoir's eyih they shall 
cut off hflud." i}ti the other hnndi 'if ;i phyeidau has sot a 
seigiiinrS bmken bone, str ha^i heali>d e sprained lendtui, the 
pttiient shoJl give five shekels of silver to [he phvekiau.' 
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In old Simierian times ^ wife had no rightfl of divorce. Ham- 
uiuraLi introduced o number of reforms relating to matrimony j 
unless imfaiEhfulness could he provetl against her^ the wife was 
now to be presumed clraste and her rights together witli those of 
her cliildren were protected- In the event of adultery iilicdt lovers 
were drowned In die Euphrates. But in order to prove that the 
woman was guilti'j the pleintilf was confronted with so many 
minor points to he estahlishod beyond doubt that he ^vas likely to 
end up by getting lost in a lahjTiiith of pettifogging detail. The 
woman^ ui Babrlojij was not regarded os the slave or inferior of a 
mam On tVie amtrary^ and thiny-seveTi centuries hefore the West 
made this diecovery^ she was considered lo bo Ills e<jual| and en¬ 
joyed the same legal rights. Under the reign of Hamiruirabi at 
Babylon o vvonian ^vas legally entitled to lend moneyj buy or lease 
pro])erty, draw- up legaciitSj and accept or turtJ down contracts^ She 
could bring legid proceedings and give evidence in court- In the 
soplusticated socieiy of Babjdonj witli its es$entially conamercial 
outlook^ the woman's role was by no means relegated to the 
background. 

Before the time of Hammurabi justice had been largely admin- 
istered by the priej>ts* ^Judges of the Gales of the Temple'; but the 
king of Bahvlon^ in ordi^r tcf avoid what he termed ‘th© obuse of 
the diviiie\ replacefl tliem by civil judge&f palace officials, and local 
magistrates, lltts sweeping reform established the rule of law 
ihroughoui Babylonia and her empb'ej and made it clear to all 
concerned that the time of brib<^ and favours was ovor^ and that 
fustic© henceforth would oom0| not from the god of Sippor or the 
god of Nippur or the goil of Larsa, but from the supreme god. of 
Babylon and the king his servant. A nef^v spirit animated the 
world. Over 3,500 year^ before the ©cjuality of all dti^ens before the 
law was decreed by th© French Revolution, this very concept %vas 
already laid down in tlie (kideof Hammurabi- 

An imaginative passage from the work of the great Ammcan 
liisinrian James Ifenry Breasted portrays the ©veiyday detail of 
Hammurabi'S svorki 

*!n short dear ^enmic^ the king begins dictating hbt brief 
letterg, conveying his commands to the local governors of the old 
Sumerian citie#^ which he now rules- The secretary draws a reed 
sijdus from a leatheni liulder al lil^ girdle, and quickly covers the 
small clay tabkt with Its lines of wedge grou|B. The writer then 
sprinkles over the soft wet tablet i\ hatidfid of dry powdered day. 
This is to prevent the clay ejnvebpet which he now defUj wraps 
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abom the letter, frum adhering to the written surface. On this 
soft envelope he wriiw the address and sends the letter out to he 
put into the furnace end baked. 

‘Messengers constantly hand liim similarly dosed letters. This 
secreuiy of Hammurabi is a trusted confidential clerk. He there¬ 
fore breaks to pieces tlie hard day envelopes in the king's presence, 
and reads aloud to him letters from ail over the kingdom. , . ■ Tlie 
flood has- obstructed the Euphrates between Ur and Lorsa, and of 
course a long string of hosts have been tied up and are waiting. The 
king’s reply orders the governor of k*arsa to dear the channel at 
the earliest momenl and make it navigable again. > . . 

‘The calendar has slipped forward a whole month in advance of 
the proper season, and the king sends out a cirtiJar letter to all 
the governore, saying, "Since the year hath a deficiency, let the 
month which is now beginning, be registered os a second mont Ji of 
Elul.” But he warns the governors that all taxes otherwise falling 
due witliin tlie next month are not to be deferred by tliis inser¬ 
tion. Delinquent Ui-golhercrs are firmly reminded of their 
obligationsandcalleduponiosewle without delay. - . - 

‘The chief of the temple bakers finds that royal orders to look 
after a religious feast at Ur will call liim aivay from the capital 
city just at the time when he has an important law-siiit coining on. 
He easily obtains an ordfir from the king postponing the law-suit. 
The king’s interest in tjie reUgioits feast is here as nmeh concerned 
as his sense of justice, for many of tlie letten- which he dictates 
have to do with lemplo property and temple adminUiratioii, in 
whicli lie constantly slioiivs liis interest.' 

Thus Babylon, under the able government of Hammurabi, 
became the political capital of the East, the pivoi of culture and 
commerce. Tlie achievements of this remarkable city-state seemed 
bound to ensure peace and prosperity for its inhabitants for a long 
time to come. But peace, olus, never seems to last. Friendly rela¬ 
tions between peoples have never been known to cantmue iudefi- 
iiitciy. Only a century or so after the death of one of the mosi. 
dvnamlc and courageous reformer? of history, the clamour of the 
Hittitea, pressing in from Syria, was heard on the borders of the 
FJiphratee. 

Invasion brought the inevitable train of disastore. Thriving 
cities, after a single night of battle, were left fiir dead. Blood flowed 
OTerywhere, and fire rage<i in all the four quarters of Babylonia. 
'Ilie gods and tlie demons bid themselves. 0»pees by the thoutiand 
were borne away by the rivers towards the distant w?a. There were 
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1I KbesU^ tHUiniiiiry-ii^krir irum it4*itkii4l iii,nU'ikEiiiiiii III k|r!|itt'lhi^ Ikifkvlutitikii 

frAntliiiFsii. divjnt* ijiiIiIl'iij* uit-* jrruji|:i*il Iji ii^Ftipk^ tJu^ lojj ihhI 

r^fldin^ froiii left (u rijiKl tfpki Tit[i oj’ Mu? iH'li', rh<* tsfN; 

t^ghi-pcnntwl stJin istiTAttv ^"lur hfT^r'.iElfc. In tin- KiniP^ rr^iffiTr, ar¥» tv.T7 

diJtkri, fliile Jiy w- ith j isnmml mat it; tNf iiiitl tlti- 44lrii^ thip 

^u^dii ^ili imd taiti Ilk euikiTiikLiit^FiL, ivtiilhjli?!«<« E.A: ihi^ fitLirlJi ^rtidilriti U lUfritudl Eo 
idotilify. Tf intcr);krrMiS ihtr kiikkljilirjil p'pi^I ^itlt thr kmli* nml sr^ri' n, rEinlij 
bfr tin- of tfi^ Mrgtllrr I kitlilifiK jWkfiilily. Vfvrii:Kh.4li, t^ llu jjl lniiJnt OV^ri- f.tiiiritkr 

nkr^iili Setrtwri I'Urut? wl iiit>wik: i^iMi ih?* u Ikm 

idtid fMiitiiut Ja.kv&; llti' viiUiit-r aiuI ciiirvnl wr4Ji|K>it of ifsfi jprifTLn iinl 

curvmt weapoit of sisUht^ (?). J'llnv Anr T^iiicr in irlirnslfy: 

^lAHiiiJK III rr|]F^ H.'iiirii |jy liU klrpk^ciii tSu*' or trl4itt|ittJ?ir in^d, tlir 

ki'iM oiJi bfi hy Liir ulklf»E Jikii vt titin^ iiik^ikonr'Eil on x\w RlEar; uiiliJ 

it ij cU’iurly auliA wIjq h by rlie- saErmi Itcjuiui. 't‘|ik^ bul^ ami 

■^Uai with thiirnicrlinlt Ti-jiFk’'^k?rit Aii.Mip hut it killfifintJi tu mi, wiiifh iWify u lyndiuliitn] 
by the rHiit iinsl I?} wiiidi follow, ikv Liiiip, Musiit. ajiil, ihv 

plitugh^ Nncaiiisu^ the hln! jirfflind on 14 |xj*e U tljul oF siioqaaiun'a, ** liiMiy. 

't'he oihi'r bmt [josAihly rk'pmi^itt* tlif' ilivinn mflifirt Fi/th 

ff ihiTe b A iliiLdf nri ihr altaf at ihr h^fl^ Mtii tikus ii-frtrM-tit uriHiii^fty 4 tarn 

l^odde^t. Thi? tCQr|iioJt b certiikiily the riiihlem of E^tAtlA. Al fof Eho lianioti forprnl, 
tliiv i^mhalily iiohcAt4» siSQtJ^iah.' (Andf'^ Lnuvrt,^ 
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rioia^ Tioltttion?, rfqwrl^itifln^, ttnd the uprooting of whob pnfpit- 
IfitioiiB. The faU of the First Babyloman Eropire heralded the end 
of phase of civilizatictn in the region fbr several centuries. 

Blit B lime came event ually when dynastk mle began to be re¬ 
established at Babjtmif this time under the kings. The dty 

itself had been relatively, spared during tlu$ lengthy period of 
devastation e n d upheavaL The Kassite^t a dynasty of Indo-franian 
origiiip ^vere raduntain people from the Zagros region, attracted 
by all the rich entkemontf of the fertile plains ivhkh they had 
mthin bowshot. Their dominatioB ^vas destined to last for several 
hmjdred vears^ the Itingest foreign conquest known m Me^ 
potamia. 

During thi^ period there is a long gap in the antiils of Baby¬ 
lonia r Wljen oontinuotis records reappear, it is a|^iarent that the 
scene had changed considerably. By this time the power of the 
Htuite^ was on the wane; but a new, youtig, and vigoi^u^ empire 
had ariaen in Assyria and was piresstng southward upon Babylon. 
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The ASSYRIAN Empire 

As tli^ fortunes of Bflbvloa steadily (ledined, AfiSjTta became an 
increasing source of danger in the norths her influence very soon 
replacing that of her rival in the Tigris-Euphratas regitm and a& 
far as the shores of Late Van. after a trial of strength with 

ihe HittiteSj was beginning to lose grip on ber empiren Hiere was a 
temporary revival in Elam^ resulting in the final overtlirow of the 
Ea$sites» and a new dviiestj' in Babylon under Nobuchadtiezzar I 
succeeded for a short time in regaining independence: but once 
agaltt Elam was to diswpjjear from tlit? political at the hsinds of 
the Babylonian?^ who themselves were do4,rmed to manv centuries 
of strife and vassalage, 

jVssyria rose swiftly to iame. The successful cmupaignB of 
Tiglatli Pileser I towards the end of the twelfth century B.c^ had 
brought in a wealth of tribute to the royal city of Assuth But it was 
some three Imndred y^-ars before Assyria achieved the coveted jupre- 
macy« For the best part of this ptM^od the Aramaeans in SjTta sue* 
ce«ded in keeping her at liayf but early in the mnth century 
with the advejiE of Asstir-nosir-p^il 11, the tiiUilary genius of 
AssvTta took the andent wxirld by storm ^ and a long succession of 
merciless c4)nqueror5 laid waste the land- 

Nimrud (Cal fill) now became the Assyrian capital, its royal 
palace decora!with elegant carvitigs tti bas-relief and huge 
sculpt Lired ligtires. The campaigtis of Shalmiini-^er lll| the son 
of Assur-narir-pal, who overran both Syria and BabylDnla, 
recorded upon his foniotis gates of brojizet now in iho British 
Museum, On a black Slone obelisk found at N'unrud scenes dapid- 
iiig the payment of tribute to Shalmaneser mdkate the rapid 
spread of the empire, Tlie period folknvjug }m death was lem* 
porarily one of slight setback for Assyria, vritli revolts in SvTia and 
fiabylon. A total oclip&e of the sun in 7$^ B.C- w'af; interpreted ^ a 
sign of divine wrath and tliore were civil di&turbancor in Ninmid, 
cviiminating in the sei^sure of the throne by on Assyrian general 
who took the name Tiglath-Pile^er. Under Itis leadership Assyria 
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refiuitied her polkv of conquest and TvhoJcsalo deportations of 
population^ Transported m state to BabyloUt twelve months before 
bis death, Tigiath-Pileseir took the ancient title, ‘King of Sumer and 
Akkad*. 

His successor was murdered, and oiidther usurper took tlie 
throne in the name of Sargon 11; thus was tJie great Sargon of 
Agade commemorated by a military prodigy'. Tl>e yearly cam¬ 
paigns went on with undhninished success and ferocity: 'i, Sargon, 
king of the four regions (of the world), ruler (shepherd) of Assy'- 
ria, . . , svho carefully observes tlie law of Shamash, ol the stock of 
Assur, the city of learning, quick of wit, who waits reverently upon 
the word of the great gpds, never violating tlteir ordinances; I, 
Sargon, the rightful king, wluKe words are gracious, whwe 
abomiitatiun Is falsehood, from whose mouth (words) bringiiig 
eTil and harm do not emanate^ most wise prince of the regions (of 
the earth), who was created in v^isdoni and imderstaadiiig, wiio 
sustains the fear of the gods and goddesses; to Assur, king of ah the 
great go<ls, lord of the hmds, creator of 1 prophetic) %'ision, kitig of 
the loiaiitT of the great gods, who illtunines the regions (of the 
earth) . . . because 1 Inid never yet come near L’rsA, the Armejttiau, 

and the border of his wide land, nor poured oui the blood of his 
warriors on the (battle)-field, I lifted jny hands, praying tliat 1 
might bjiug about bis defeat in battle, turn his itinocent vrords 
against himself, and make him hear his sin. . , / 

1*he reign of this monarch, who so efTectively displayed his 
hackneyed titles on the granite stelae designed to per|)etuate the 
inetuory of his race, may be said to have attained the reuitli of 
Assyrian greatness. In liaviiig himself crowned at Babyloii'—a move 
wJiich demonstrate Ids ]>olitical ocvimeu—Sargpn added cultural 
brilliance to Ids poation of military supremacy. Although Babylon 
was no longer tlie political and commercial centre of Western Asia, 
she had retained a spiritual and religious sigtiifkance throughout 
this period in spite of constant wars and alarms. Babylon was irre¬ 
placeable. 

Once again there W'os a shift of capital. Tile new Assyrian city 
built by Sargpu m Kliorsahad was on a nionumeutal scale, with 
mtid-brick walls over seventy-live feet thick and huge orniuiiental 
gateways with fxilossal figures sculptured in stone. Inside the palace 
the vast expanse of the walls was covered with carvings in bius- 
relief, depicting scenes from Sargon's victorious campaigns, pre- 
cessions and religious ceremonies, and strange magical figures 
symbolmiig the protective genius of the king. 
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Sargon did not itvt lotig to en)ciy hh fAiitiSJslic city. Barely two 
ve^rs after his formal entry into Kfioreabad he was assasiimtod in 
705 B*c. 

Sennacherib, hb son^ chose Nineveh as his capital- A prodi^ous 
amoLmt oE labour into improvingt enlarging^ and onibellisli- 
ing the palace and city. Parks and gardens vtere laid out and 
planted with trees and flowers aativo to distant lands now under 
iiis dominioiL Mountain streams were diverted to Nineveh by 
specially con^trncied cmnds. Breasttnl describes the building of the 
palace: -Gold^ silver^ copper, red sandstone, breccia^ alabaster, 
ivory, maple, box* mulberry* cedar, cypress, pine* olive* oak, all Imd 
their place in its ornamentation. Witliiit was tlie bright enamel 
of giajted brick panels* ceding^ wliite-washed to remove the ^oom 
and ctinains draped back across elaborate silver bosses ^ Near the 
doors were ccdossal cows of marble and ivory bearing tip the flower^ 
like calvx on which rented the columiis^. Winged lions and bulls 
w^re cast in bronze for the same purpo^ and the cedar columns 
above them were encased in copper, ThuA Palace without a 

lUval*'^ w'as crested, the centre of the civilised world/ 

Bui SemiELCherib was yet luiother of thU race of conquerors who 
lusted after gloty and were unable to tolerate o rivals With Ore and 
bloodshed he ravaged the land of Judah imd went so far as to 
besiege Jerusalem. Assyria* at this period, inspired univei^ Imtred 
mid was attacked on every side, Sennacherib, who TiVos in the babh 
of nailing his prisoners to the gates of Im pakicei sacked, pillaged, 
and burtie<l in vfiin. Hh euemies hammered away at him^ surging 
up in hordes from every direction to inol<^t and harry him- In 
Jerusaleiti he hoti (-[e^ekiali shut up 'like a bird in a coge’^ and 
insulted him before? his own people in the public square. Ho 
crushed a coalition of liie fcllnTnite provinces and the Babylonian 
Empire and prticeeded to take Ins revenge upon the city of Babylon, 
which, through a combinatitui nl bad strategy and cite pressure of 
evenlSj hod imidverieiitly becoiiiD the centre of an open iiisiureo- 
lion against Nineveh. Babylon mu&t cea^ to exist, she must vanish 
without trace, Sennaclierib |pive tJie gruesome order to take the city 
liud sack it utterly. And Babylon was taken and sacked. On the 
Bavljiii rockj at the ?avurce of the spring wiiich fed the canak of 
Nineveh, there appears this account by the ferociotis Assyrian t 
'Tlieciiy and (its) houses, from its foundation to its top* 1 destroyed, 
I devastated* I buraefl vrith fire. The wall and tlie outer wall, 
temples and gods, temple tow'ers of brick and oartli, as many lu 
there vveref 1 rsized and dumjH^ iliem into Ute Arakhiu (Jatial. 
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Tliroiigh the inidiH of that citi' 1 dug canaUt I flooded iw site willi 
waiWj (Uid the viery foitudiitioiis tiiereof 1 destroyed. I made its 
destruction inure coinpletje tliaii that by a flixtd. That in days to 
come the site of dial dty, and Uls) temples and gods, might not be 
reuiem bered, t completely blotted It out with (floods) of water 
aud made it like a meadow.' 

Tlie jealous Niiievite made no altemiu to conceal liis glee at the 
s|}ectacle of a great city Grumbling in t he last red glow of a thousemd 
fires. But the Jightiiiiig destruciion of ttiis sacred site was mourned 
by all the people of Uif East, Tlie magnitude of die event was sudi 
that when it came to be recoitled in the loter chrunkles no comiDent 
vvas uocossaiy: *In tlie first mouth of Kislev, Uabydott was taken, 
and her king, Mushezib-Marduk, was captured and led away to 
Assyria.' 

But die will of the gods was inscrutable. Some years later, when 
the city was bcgimiing to rise up once more from the mins, 
SemiHCheiib w-as murdered; 'And it came to pass, as he w'as W'or- 
siitppiug in tlio house of his god, that Adrammelech and Siiarexer 
Ids sons smote him with the sword: and they escaped into the land 
of Armenia. Ami Ksarhaddon his son reigned in his stead.' 

Sennacllerib sought to wipe out a city from the face of tlie eartll, 
by iiiRssQcre, lire, and wliulcsale destruction. If Itis wandering 
outcast of a gltosi were to rsTisii the scene of his exploits now, it 
might well seem that it was hardly w*orth ilie trouble to go to such 
lengths for the sake of a fame wliicli has done lilui little credit. 
Fur tlic wind and Li to sand have blotted out Babylon far more 
efTectively than he, for all his ruililessness. 

After the murder of Sennacherib the Asjyrinii limpire slowly 
diminished in power. 'I'lie new king, Esarhaddon, ‘first among all 
juinces, object of ()>ueeii Ishtar’s affection, hoort's desire of the 
great gods', ivas confronted by a situation which was getti^ 
rapidly out of hand. Fire sTtiouldercd everywhere; in Phoenicia, 
where Sidosi was razed to the ground, in Babylonia, and on the 
froiisiers of Egypt. Tlie tablets of the priests are eloquent: 'Fear 
not, F.sarliaddtni! I, the god Bel, speak to yiiu. , , . Die god Sin 
Is at your right, the god Sliamash ot your left; sixty great gods 

staud round about you, ranged for battle. . . 

These, ilie oracle tablets, recording ilie decrees of Assur, were 
sprinkled with good oil aild cuiri^ before tht king before the start 
of a campaign, In one fell mvoop the Atsyriaii went straight from 
the Euplirates to the Nile, crossing tiie tribes of die dessert, and he 
t<H>k Metnjjliis from the rear; 'Mempliis . . , in half a day, with 
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mme$, tunnel, 1 besieged, 1 capiuredt I iie$troyed, I 

devastated, I burned witli fire.* 

'Fhus fell the most ondcnt iif the great Egyptian cities founded, 
according to Henodotits, by Mcnes, when the Lands of Upper and 
Lower Egj'pt were first united, the famous capital of the Old 
Kingdom. Later, for a sliurt time, Uie Egt'pUaus siuxeeUed in 
recapturing their city, ordy to suffer an even worse defeat at ilie 
hands of AssurbanipaL 

But in other Gelds Esarhaddou proved more cuiiciliatory than 
fm predecessors, wiiuiing the iiUegiunce of Babylon by his restora' 
tion of till' city wliJcli Ins father imd laid waste. This was u piece of 
diplomacy well wortli w'hih*, jiiilCG he did not have to expend liis 
forces On tlic defence of JjabyJonia against marauders Crum the south 
and ea.'Tt. 

Kis son, .\ssurbanipal, U chiefly famous fm* his aimihilatiun of 
Thebes in the course of a second Assyrian campaign against li^pt 
in 669 B.c. and yet anoilier seven years later. He sacked this city 
of priests with such ferocity—the same savage spirit that Iwd 
Incited Seiuniclierib to rar.e Babylon—that ilie dev'ostation has long 
served as the jjerfecL model in taking reprisals against a city, 
*ln iny second campaign I made straight for Egv'pl and Ethiopia, 
Tandaniutie (Pharaoh) heard of the advance of my army and that 
I ivas invading tlie territory of Egypt. He forsook Momphis and 
fled to Ni' (TJiebes) to save hts life. The kings, prefects, governors, 
wham I had installtai in Egypt, came to meet me and kissed tny 
feet. 1 took the road after Tandomane, marched as for as Ni\ 
his stronghold. . . . TIint cily (lliehes) my hands captured in its 
entirety, — with Uie aid of Assur and Jshtar. Silver, gtdd, jiredous 
stones, the goods of his jialace, all there was, brightly coloured and 


Gnen garments, great horses, tlie penplo, male and female, two 
tall obebsLs , , . wbicli stood by the gate of the temple, t removed 
from their positions and carried them o|f to Assyria,’ 

Such h the bald oflicial account of the taking of Tliebesi the 
scenes of carnage and deyastatiou are left to ilie imagination. 

The Ijbrory of Assurbunlpal, which is preserved at the ElriLtsh 


Museum, consists of many thousands of tablets, many of winch 
bear dhtlncl truces of the burning of Nineveh. It is the largest and 
most important oollection of Sumerian, Akkadian, Assyrinn and 
Babylonian texu ever discovered beiiuatli the dustv plains of 
Mesopalamia. As a field of study for the historian it is unique, an 
invaluable body of information on the Instoiy of the i'last in all its 
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essentials froifn earliijst tiiries up to the fall of the Assyriaii Empiro, 
‘This Library’, vmtes ChaHes-F* Jean, ^ooniaim an entire historical 
literature. Some[mies the scribes copied out their documents 
WTsrd for ivord; sometime? they translated ilicm and added short 
explanatory notes to assist the artist whose taslc it was to recount 
llic history of tUeir kings on the bas.-reliefs, frontier boundary- 
stones, statues and cliariots- Important texts linve l>i*ert dedpliered. 
such iis the Chromctc af the First Kings of Babylon.' 

For the meet part the documents from tlijs library are concerned 
with astrology, medicine and religion, ^'lrey are liigldy instructive 
and have made it possible to understand mucii more about the 
liLston^ and everyday life of tJie early dviliaed communities. Tliey 
loll us for instance how the people of Mesopotamia used to inter¬ 
pret the otneus tltev conlinufllly s-iw in everything around them, in 
the skv, ill ifie beliv of an onitnal iJiat had been sacrificed, in 
Tnonstit»m itnagtnary ^hape^ nf all kind^j in tlie tail of £i inetMir or 
the path of lightning. The ciiviimturs watcliod ihc misojit stately 
and ever-chaiigiiig in llie clear As^^yrian night. In the mingling 
of tlie wind* they could r(?coguLs'e the sound of *ihe gods who 
bcnvled"; they could assure good fortune to one and all according to 
the position of Saturn in relation to liie halo of the moon. Tiiere are 
tJioLisand* of Xt^xts recording the olisorvotioiis iiiid inierpretation;^ 
by the Dmen-PriesU of phunoinena of all kind^. Other laLlet^ are 
eidightemng on tlie lore of the professional niagician, who had 
nianr fikiUs, He could drive <jut evil spirits and all liidden corrupt 
non from ihe body of the sufFerer^ wajr*d off, with ritual formulae^ 
the afflictions which rob a nian*s body of life; seek out that which is 
evil wherever it is in hiding, and dc$.troy it by mean^ of sympa¬ 
thetic magicj identify spectres deprived of o bimal-place and of 
fanerarj^ olTeriiigs and libatioii-^: and trtmsfortri by magical means 
the monstrous iz/u which lia* no mouth and no ears and whidi 
wanders about in the strwt4;. It was lie who hung about the necks 
of the sick the perforated p^iziizn heads, thecustoinar)" precautioix. 
and who could fashion little figurines out of bitumen or crushed 
sesame for use in sympathetic ttiagiCi for whom tlie future could 
be seen imprinted upon tlie entrails ur the liver of n sacrifiCLal 
victim § and who could interpret the beluiviour of drops of nil 
lliTOwn into a bucket of water* 

Amongst all the many lliousands of tablets from AssurbaJlipal^s 
Librarv tlu^re b alst^ a selection of hymns and prayers ojsd numerous 
ritual and ceremomul texts which are informative on dte social 
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and religious beli efs ajid praetiijes of these and exit people. One 
of the prayers appears lo he addressed to all gods^ known and mi- 
tnownj 

*. . .0 Lord, my trari&gressions are many; great are my sins* 

* . . 0 god whom I know or do not know^ (ray) transgressions 
are mony^ (my) sins. 

. . * The god whom I kno^v or do not know has oppressed moi 
Tile goddess whom I know or do not know has placed stilTering 
upon me; 

Although 1 am confitantlv liMiklng for JieJp, no one takes me by 
the iiand^ 

When I weep th^ do not come to my side, 

I utter laments^ but no one hears me^ 

I ojh troubled^ I am 0%'emdielmeih T cannot see, 

- * . How long, O my goddesSp whom 1 kjiow or do not know, 
ere ihy itostile heart be quieted? 

Man is dumb; he kiiows oothingi 

Mankind, everyone that exists,—what does Jie know? 

Whether he b committing «in or doing good, he does not know| 

0 my lord^ do not cast ihy servant down; 

He is plunged into tlse waters of a sv^^amp} take him by the hand. 
The sin, wliich I have done, turn into goodness; 

« « « My many misdeeds, strip olT like a garment « « / 

The mood of melancholy is characteristic of much of the 
literature of Babylon imd Assyria. A sidelight on Assnrbanlpal is 
disdi>sed by a sarcastic letter he wTote to the Babybmajis qttoting 
t^vo proverbs; *When the potter^ dog ^vent into the oven, he 
even growled at the potter*^ and; sinful woman at the gate of a 
[udge^s house—^^her word prevails over that of her husband.* 

Assurbafiipnl had sacked Tlieltes. Wlien he conquered Babylon, 
in 648 B.C,, he also set hre to Susa and massacred her inhabitrints. 
‘'fliey carried off to Nineveh^ wTites Charles-F, Jean, *as was tbeir 
custom, gods and goddesseSt wth all their treasure and religion* 
offidaJ*. tiiB statues of earlier kings, even the satred bulls which 
guarded the temples, and all manner of trophies. 'Hiej* violated the 
sepulclires of the kings to deprive tiiem of eternal rest/ And 
ill the words of Assurbanipal himself: 

^The sepulchre* of these earlier and later kings ... I destroyed, 
I devastated, I exj>osed to the sun* Their bones I carried off to 
Assyria* I laid restlessness nrpon tlieir shades. I deprived them of 
food offerings and libations of w^ater*’ 
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Assurbampal tvas the beloved of the gnd‘ of Assur: the soil of the 
Lydian bingr f’Vgos begged hint to let hint carry Ida yoke. Tlie 
Arabs, whose land* were being continually raided by his armies, 
were declmeied by hb anentioTU and were eveinuatly obliged, so 
far as one can gatlier from the records, 'to eat the fiesh of tlieir 
cidldren in order to satisfy their hunger.* Selected captives were 
treated with special favour; one of these^ U-arSte by name, was 
captured and taken to Nineveh. Assurbanipal received him and 
smashed his Jaw with 'the knife which he was holding in his hand*^ 
after which gesture of welcome he put a cord round his neck, 
attached him to a dog-lcash, and kept him iii a kennel. The oflicial 
accounts of the atrocities become tedious after a time: T took him 
alive, in the midst of battle, tn Nineveh, my capital, I slowly tore 
olT his skin.' 

But cruelty brought its own reward. Within a few years the 
sadistic Assyrian had become the most hated tuid the most feared 
of the monajchs of the eastern world. His supremacy extended to 
the limits of the known world. Under his rule a poliev of mass 
depcirtaticiiis and terrorization was pursued, and hb repeated prayers 
to the goddess Ishtar were followed by triumph again and again^ 
but towards the end Jiis grip on the empire began to weaken. 
Assyria was on tbe eve of her collapse. 


m 


The Neo-Babylonians 

In the ccJiirse of tilt* tmublod dccadi?; that folbured the death of 
Assurbanipal, life In-guti anew for Babylon. I'he later chronicles 
relate how Assyria wa* defeated at her last attempt to keep a bold 
00 Babylonia in G26 n-c, 0«e Babvlouijui city, possibly NippLir, 
which was held by ini Assyrian garrisoo, was besieged so lung by the 
Babylaniaii army tliat tiie inhabitanis had to sell thoir cbiidren for 
food. In accordance witli mlUtan' tradition, tJie gods of Elam had 
been borne away in triiuupb by tlie Assyrians and deposited at 
Uruk} now they resiored tu Susa by the aiitute Nebopol^sari 
K-iug of Babylon And founder of a new and farilliecit dvnastVa Bv 
61S nx. tht* Mede$ luider Cyaxares were moving across inio 
where they joined fort:^ with llie Babylontans in an alliance that 
was to lui™ a pmfoujid aigiiificance for the future of Babylon. 
Three years later, after a three-month siegCf Nineveh sviccumbed 
before a tremendous onslaiiglit and the Assynmi Empire came to 
an end. 

Hje fall uf Nijievehi eclipsed in tlie smoke of an unforgettable 
conilagratiojii wm tlte signal for phiiider by peoples long sup^ 
pressed, for violation^ greed and revenge. It was an event whi^ 
rocked the ancient worldf but there was more to come. For it was 
no%v the son of Nabopola^ar who rode at the head of the Bubyhiniim 
army while hb father reinaUied in Babylon, a prince whosA name 
was Nebuchadnezzar, aiid wliose destiny was to go by no uteojis 
unnoticed. 

Nebuchadnezzar, , , , An estraordiiifliy perwti if ever there 
was om, if one ventures lo study liim dofiely. He w as old enough to 
be well avirauTe of the fotTner might and extraordinarv savogory of 
the Assyrian kings, and in his youth he had witness^ the flames 
that licked the walls uf Nineveh, consuming Iier palaces and 
temples ojid blackening the historic stone reUefo and monuments. 
The destruction of tlmi formidable city of sph+ndour* carried off 
as if by the wjjid, made a Jasthig impression upon his mind» 
Nineveh was buried under a heap of asbc£| her arrogant warrior-' 
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jieopltf hat) been driven off the Ijottom of Nergal's netherworld, 
where each (lewctmier rrt:eivw> hts only susUcnance the sixty 
sicknesses tliai are to afflict him throughout eternity, where lie 
becomes but ujw more spool re amoiig the drifting shadows, dream¬ 
ing forever of a return lo eartli to devour llte living. Nineveh 
was at last exiermimitod willi tlie help of an obscure Mede, and 
her Empire tvus there for the talcing. NebtichaclneKziir made the 
most of iiis opportunity. 

His military career began with a brilliant victory. At the Battle 
of Carchemish he confronted Egv pt, tlte old enemy with a common 
purpose—the control of Syria. The rout of the E^ptian army was 
followed by hot pursuit of the remnaiits, and according to the 
(.'brotiicles, ‘not a man esenpod to Ins own couiilfy*. Hie historian 
Josephus records the outcome in a single sentence: ‘So the king of 
Babylon passed over Euplirales and took all Syria, as far as Pelu- 
si inn, excepting Judea.* 

Jehoiakim, King of Judah, had been a vassal of the Egyptian 
king. He now submitted voluntarily to Nebin:ha(liijt‘z2ar, who 
carried off Jewish captives, including the prophet Daniel, to 
Babylon, 

Nebuchadnezzar’s advance was lialted at Pelusiuni; for, accord¬ 
ing to Berossus: ‘Now it so fell out, that his father Nabopolaatar 
fell into a distemper at this time, and died in die city of Babylon, 
after he had reigned twenty-nine years. But as Nobuchadneazar 
understood in a little lime, that his fatlier Nabopolassar was dead, 
he set the affairs of Egypt and other countries in order, and com¬ 
mitted the captives he had taken ... to some of his friends, diat 
they might conduct that prt of the forces tliat had on heavy 
armour, with the rest of his baggage, to Babylonia; wluJe lie went 
in haste, having but few with him, over die desert lo Babylon; 
whitlier when he svas come, he found the public affairs had lieen 
managed by the Chaldeans, and that the principal person among 
them had preserved the kiitgdom for him. Aoconlingly he iiow 
etitiroly obtained all his father's duimnious. He then came and 
ordered the capiives to be placed in colonies in the moiii proper 
places of Babyloma,* 

On the same day that he reached Dobylon, the first day of Elul 
f6th/7th Sepieinbor) 605 B.C., Ncbudiadnezzar TI ascended the 
throne. His haste in returning to Babylon by die shortest desert 
rttute suggests there was some reason to fear disltoniist intriguers; 
probably his father had not token tlie tliroiie without opposition. 

War, in die ancient world, was usunlly conducted in a series of 
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annual cs)npaigit& >vhich took place during the siimmej' and autumn 
months. A. period of peace, that is to say an absence of campaigns 
for several years on end, was exceedingly rare. During the Assyrian 
domlnatiou. peace was roon? or less nonexistent^ it was always 
iiecessan^ eitlier to subdue revolts or, os a point of honour, to lead 
out tlie armies over the already vanquished lands in order to dis¬ 
play their militaiy might and collect spoil and tribute- Sometimes, 
of course, it was a question of fresh conquests in hitherto unex¬ 
plored terriujiyv Invasion year after year, accompanied, by jdunder 
and devastatioii, and the taking of thousands of prisoners, makes it 
almost unbelievable that certain scattered kingdoms should somehow 
hare managed to survive in tbe region between the Kuphrates and 
the Nile. 

The Chronicles concerning the reign of Nebuchadnezzar indi¬ 
cate that he followed the traditional pattern, at least at first. The 
same autumn tlxnt he acceded to the throne found him in SjTia, 
consolidating his triumplis and receiving tribute. In the follo%viiig 
year he ‘marched about unopposed' in Syria, and Is recorded as 
having received tribute from Palestine, possibly from Damascus, 
Tyre, and Sidou, Annual expoditioui followcd| there was trouble 
with the nomadic tribes of the Western Syrian Desert, whom 
Nebuchadnezzar sought to subdue in the Aesyrian manner by 
removing their gods. A clash with Egypt in 601 B.C. brought ‘heavy 
losses^ to both sides, ond it appears that Nebuchadnezzar found 
himself deficient in chariots and horses os a residt. He made no 
furtljer inroads upon Egypt for a considerable tune after this 
setback. 

But the Babylonian hurricane was to break once more over 
Palestine- Jehoiakim, King of Judah, had sworn an oath, of fealty 
for three years, at the end of wliicli timo he decided to rebel against 
NebuchadneTzar, despite tho warnings of Jeremiah: ‘Woo unto 
thee, O lerusiileml Wilt thou not be made clean? when shall it 
once be? . * . Therefore saith the Ijord: Behold, I will give this 
city into the hands of the Chaldemts, and into the hand of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, King of Babylon, and he shall take it; And the Chal¬ 
deans, that figJii against this ciw, shall come and set lire on this 
city, and burn it widi the houses, upon whose roofs they have 
oBered incense unto Ba'ald 

There are varying accounts of the capture of Jeruiialem by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Accoiding to the Babylonian Chronicles, Jehoia- 
kim died sliortly before the city was taken; Ids son, Jcholachin, was 
taken prisoner and a liubatitute, /edekiah, was appointed in Ids 
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place by Nebudiadiiezzar. Heavy iriliute was exacted, but at this 
put 111 the city was relatively spared. In, the royal quartets at Baby^ 
Ion tablets were found giving lists of rations for JehoiacJiltiand other 
Jewish captives., But a revolt by Zedekiali ended m disaster for 
Jerusalem, which according to the Hebrew chroniclers ivas burnt 
duvk'n: 

‘Tlien tile king of Babylon sleiv the sons of Zedekiah in Hiblul) 
before liis eyes; also the king of Babylon slew all the nobles of 
Judaii. 

‘Moreover he put out Zedekiah's eyes, and bound liim ivitli 
diainSj to carry him away u> Babylon. 

‘And the Oialdeaus burned iho king’s house, and the houses of 
tlie people, with fire, and brake down tiie walls of Jerusalem. 

‘Tlien Nebuzar-adan the captain of the guard curried away cap- 
live into Babylon the remnant of the people that remained in ilie 
city, ami those that fell away, tliat fell to him, with the rest of the 
people that remained,’ 

Ilie account given by Josephus gives a different slant to liie 
story. He suggests that Nebuchadnezzar came in person, and 
‘slew Such 05 were in the flower of their age’, including King 
Jehoiokim, whom he fiad ‘thrown before the walls without burial’. 
He represeiiU the son Jehoiacliin a$ ‘of a gentle and just disposi¬ 
tion’, who, when Nebuchadnezzar besieged the city, preferred to 
surrender his moLlior and faiiiily rather than endanger Jerusalem. 
This, QccordiiJg to Joseplius, was done on tlie understanding that 
lui harm should come to them? hut the King of Babylon did not 
keep his agreement, and he took all the youth and craftsmen 
of the city as well a£ Jehoiacliin and his mother ajid fnends, 
into captivity. 

Such was the purification of JeTusolem by Ha by Ion, by fire 
and the sword. U^ou to the passionate lamentadou'of the Psalm 
of Asaph : 

*0 God, Uie heathen are come Into thine inheritance^ thy holy 
temple have they defiled^ they iiave laid Jerusalem on heups. 

‘The dead bodies of Uiy servants have they given to be meat unto 
the fowls of the lieaven, the flesh of thy saints unto the beasts of 
the earth. 

'Their blood have they shed like water round about JorusaJem; 
and there was none to bury them.' 

The Babylonians became Inflamed with their triumplis and 
their booty, their violalions, iiiiwtacres, and tlie stench of blood 
end tuv?. ill the ciiidercd alleyways they picked on tHctims at random 
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and set upon them, uaring Uietn apart as if they were indulging 
in some niacabri* kind of sport, skinuing them alive for the pleasure 
of showing how well they could do it, scalping and crucifying them 
in order to saTour their victory. With Jiidaii tortured upon tlie 
rack, Ncbiichaduezziir was able to bow down before the iiismitabJe 
Ishtar, Goddess of tVari ivltiJe Jeretniali, that great herald of 
catastrophes, who had escaped from this unforgcttablo caruage, 
was left to lament and thunder his unprocatiom: 'How doth tlie 
ci^ sit solitary, she that was full of people! liovv is she become as a 
widow! she that was great aiming the nations, and princess among 
the provLiiced, how U she become iribuiety!* 

Judah was paynng the price of pride; she had loved Jicr city too 
welL And notv she was in chains, mocked, abused, ami led asvay 
into captivity to Babylon to set the final touch to the triumph of her 
conquerors. Her sottg of lament would be heard in the ‘City of ilte 
gods’, tlie dty of terrifying aspect with its fabulous bewts and 
gilded monuments, 'fliere amid scenes «f rejuicing the long line 
of captives would move slowly up the steep ascent into the csty, 
to tlie soiuad of liarps end tambourines, through one gateway after 
aiKiTjiet- of the great encircling walls with their brilliant colouring: 
and the HebrewTi halted on Urn Great Processional Way would 
glimpse the sacred person of Nobiicliadnezzar, eldest sou of the 
Great IjOrd Marduk, motionlesis on his chariot amidst Lho wild 
actiamatiouit of his people. But a day of doliveranco would conie: 

By ilie rivers of Babylon, there we sat dotvi), yea, tve wept, 
when we remembered Ziou. ... If I forget thee, 0 Jerusalem, 
let my right liami forget her cunning. ... 0 daughter of Babvlott, 
who art to be destroyed; happy shdl ho be. llmi rpwardeth thee 
as thow Kast served 

From this time on there U a long gap in tlte Babylonian 
Chronicles, which give us «a» yet) no further information about 
tliB ri^maluiiig tbirtj'-threi; years of xNoliiithddnt^zxar^s reign. 
References to his itunicrous fiticceasfitl canipiigns crop up in other 
source®, but from the nnormous number of building inscriptions 
and brickB stamped with Ills narno found ah over somhom Meso¬ 
potamia it seems that Nebuchadnezzar devated tiuich of lii.s time 
to the work of building iind restoring lempk>s. palaces, .tnd forti- 
ficattons on a senJe tluit surpassed even tliat of liis Assyrian pre¬ 
decessors. Babylon grew iti benuty and splendour and was an 
obj^ of woitcier ami auie throughout the ancient W'orid. 

Nebuchadnrazar realized the importance of the Euphrates as a 
comrnmcial factor, and made the fullest pjsstbh: use of the river 
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by an tngemoii5 reconsimctioTi of the network for navigation and 
irrigation tntich as it was originally laid out ^ome iwtivo Cftnturits 
earlier under the First Babylonian Empire^ He dug a long supply 
canal, the Libil-higalla^ to divert the course of the river, controlled 
by an iminen^ artificial basin about forty feel deep which oould 
be opened or closed by means of sluices. Berossus, who is generally 
a reliable sourcej records that this basin acted ns a reservoir fenr the 
waters of the EuplirateSp so that water in abundance could be 
readily aTailable as required. W^ithout the inntiinerable canals^ 
dug by the Babylomans Mesopotamia could never Jiave become in 
ancient times the granary of the Orient. 'Fho capital itself was 
gready eitiended in the time of Nebuchodnetzar, and surrounded 
mth a new defensive wall of immense thiciktii!as. "Hie royal citadel 
was erUarged and a new palace conEtructed in magnificent styl-c. 
Gold, silver and precious stones were lavishly employed to embeU 
lish the temples; and the newly^povetl Processional Way was 
adorned, e& was the beautiful Gate of Ishtar, with sacred animals 
in brightly-coloured enamelled brick relief* 

Never had Baby Ionian prosperity seemed more assured. Cara¬ 
vans streamed towards the city over every desert route. The 
economic imperialism of Nebuchadnezzar encouraged the natural 
commercial ability of the townspeople- Merchants began to 
exchange pipe-dreams behind their shutters, amassing imaginary 
fortune^i from the pearls of tlie Red Sea coasts or tiie emeralds of 
the Gobi picked up by nomadic horsemen m the season of the north 
winds. They urged im their caravan masters ai far as India, right 
into the heart of that kingdom of legend whose reputation for &o 
many centuries had dazzled earlier kings. Babylon had no rival, 
'lliis dty of a million inhabitanle became the first great com¬ 
mercial centre of the world. 

To protect the rights of liis subjects and ensure tho safety of his 
caravans, Nebuchadnezzar^ who was nothing if not an innovator, 
conceived the idea of building amid the $U>ny desert of Arabia a 
new capital, where all the ptfiductv of the world could be stored in 
gigantic warebouses before being sent on to Babylon, which w^ujd 
thus control the iniemationol market- What a boom there would 
have been in antiquity I Tlie mastery of the ca:ravaii: routes had 
alwap been tlie primary concern of Mc^potamian rulers and 
the source of war on many occasions. But tlie project, though by no 
meeiis an impossible undertaking* never materialised. The desert 
sun, the tracks which led now^here* the deadly fevers patsomng 
the blood^treani, the tomsents of thirst, the sohtttdf?^ of unknown 
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tcirritory—these were afilicilotxs hard enough to bear on the 
march in war; hut the soldier had always the hope of victory, or 
its actual achievement, to spur liim on, and the fruits of battle 
provided no mean compensation for bis hardships. To reconnoitre 
in the desert on a haiardous commercial enterprise, vrith nothing 
but sand for booty, vras a totally different matter, a rash expendi¬ 
ture of human life and equipment for a goal that existed only in 
the mind of the king. 

But it was largely due to the vision and dotermination of 
NebuchadneEitar that, for a time at least, the metropolis of Babylon 
became the principal thoroughfare for the commerce of India, and, 
which was even more of an uclnevement, he ruined the commercial 
inllueace of the Bhoenidan merchants in Arabia, lliis success 
moreover encouraged him to lose mt tune in attacking Tyre, the 
Girthage of Western Asia and the old mercantile rival of the 
empires of Mesopotamia. 

The destruction of TvTe was dearly prophesied by Ezekiel: 

‘Therefore tiuia saitli the Lord God{ Behold, I am sgeinst thee, 

OTyrus, and will cause many nations to come up flgainfit thee. . . . 

‘I will bring upon Tyrus NebuchadneBEor King of Babylon, a 
king of kings, from tlie north, widi horses, and with chariots, and 
with Itorsemon, and companies, and mudi |)eople. . . - 

‘And he shall set engines of war against thy woBb. and with his 
axes lie shall break down thy lowers. . . . 

‘And [ vrill make thee like the top of a rock: thou shah be a 
place to spread nets upon.' 

The dtadel of Tyre stood high upon on island, heavily defended. 
It held out egainsl Nebuchadnezzar for no less than thirteen years, 
\Mien the Phoenidans eventually submitted a heavy tribute had to 
be paid, but Nebuchadnezzor did not Bcbiove tiie fljial destruction 
of this stubborn city. Tlie end was to come some centuries later 
at the hand of Alexander the Great; Tyre >vas replaced by 
Alexandria. 

\ fragment of a religious text iudicaies that NebuchadueKiar 
invaded Kgypt in the tltirty-Bcvcnth year of his reign. Although 
we have no historical record from the Babylonians to confirm this, 
it is more than likely that NebuchadnCTjar planned such an in¬ 
vasion, which according to Biblical tradition soundiul a knell of 
doom for the empire of Pharaoh. The Hebrew pivipltets saw Ut 
this the liaiid of Jehovah fulfilling the promise made of old to 
smite with the sword the rulers of the Nile Valley, and they ex* 
borted their jieople to prepare for the hour of deliverance, llie 
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Story is to!d of tlie foiuidiog by Nebtichiirfnejjtflr of ‘Babylon in 
Egypt’^ Qyar M€?niplii9, to ^nMire thAi hu was not forgouon in th^' 
v^ey of the Nile. 

The political success of Babylon certainly gained her complete 
supremacy over luer weak and moribund neighboui^^ These were 
I he Huest days of all her leiigtliy kis^tory. The jVge of Nebuchad- 
tie^^zar may be compared ^yitli the Age of Aup^tits or that of 
fx)iiis XIV- The capital became the bank of the ancient Orient; she 
was virtually unassailable and enjoyed a time of prosperity thai 
was mthout precedent in her amiols. Nebuchadnezzar was wor¬ 
shipped by his peojde as if he were a god. Parents called their male 
childreii Nahu-kur-usur-iJu wliich means ‘NebLichadiiezzar is 
God\ or Nabukudur-usLir^Shanishi, “Nebuchadnezzar is my snii* 
or again Nabiich-abiii. “Nebuciiadiiezziir is my creatfir*. 

They wen* a fortunate |M.ople. V\’'ar, to them, was a higldy 
lucratiye business. It w^as possible to avoid conscription by paying a 
tas or conlribiiting towards Lite maintenance of a soldier; tliey 
had no for military ^service. Wliaii mattered lo them, so far as 
the tinges viciories were iJOiiccrDed^ was not the glor)' qf batiJe so 
much os the fact that it >vas o moo ns of consoUdating their economic 
suprciTiiiicy- Armii^ had to maintained for the sake of trade; 
they needed feeding, bvit it was not necessary to jjay tlieui welL 
Tlie BabylotiiatB were fond of good living; there was nothing 
parliciilorly heroic about them. Apart from the merchants and 
small quite a large section of the population must have 

been absorbed in one way or another by the various religious 
iictiviii(-i^. Hirers and ceremernes and festivaU, somo of ^vhicK were 
lengthy iind comples^ were taking place almost contiiiuJOLisJy and 
required tlie ^ervice€ of Ijirgc* i mm hers of priests and priestesses, 
musicums and chanters of incantations, and socuior assistants of all 
kinds. 

To give thanks to the king for tlie beneliti? he had bestowed on 
tliein, anti lo show him ihoLr appreciation, tlie people erected in hi^ 
Jionmir a statue of ^ylid gold weigliitig over four lon^* Tins tuonu- 
niejitid ollsg)' wass erected on a hill to the south of Ilobyloui it 
dominated tho Mesopotamian plains and glittered in the dazzling 
raj"s of the huge and fantastic^ the blazing token of a glorj' a^ 
shurt-hved os lifo itseir ILiidlc^ prwcessioius came to Ijow dow^n 
before the golden luoiisier. NobudtadjjezznFs achievetueiitUi had 
ittrned tlie diy iiiTo an iuiemadqniS;! centre for every kind of 
commerciul and religions activity. Like an octopus Babvloii ex- 
lended lier teuiaclt^ arouiuJ lier» qmeiLy and methodically. On the 
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tioriherii ruute tho moving rib boa of her Cjiravans stretclied to- 
wank Eebatauttj capitai of liiv frum iherf*| t^lipplng cit&L- 

svards b\ way of llio Caspian il reaciied Alexaudna of Asia 

(Herat)* Here the caravans diverged, on the one hand towards 
Baciritt and on tlie odier in tlie direcLion of India by way of 
AradicKia^ whence three ne^v trading routes were opened tip- There 
waa a route to the Mediterranean, lirsi running north along the 
iLUplirates and then slanting olT to the west, briinclniig into 
intiiLnierable tracks whicli traversed Phoenicia, Palestine, and the 
land of Moab (now JoiilEm), and reached Pehtsiium in tiie Egyptian 
Delta. Finally there was a pact trail that led from India to Babylo¬ 
nia, whence tlie Indian products were expoited to Persia^ Cilicia, 
Phrygia and Lydia, termiziating at Serdk- Small wonder that 
Babylon waa prosperoui. Nebucliadnezj^ar might wcU believe that 
his work would last forever* Inscriptions everywhere, engiaved 
liigh up in tlie rock, spread wide his glor^^ TJie texts of the Wadi 
Brisa and of the Nalir el Kelb near Beirut all tell how the monarch 
sent to cut down the cedars of Lebaiioii for the co3^~truction of tlie 
Temple of Marduk and Nabu at Babylon. 

Having achieved an omnipotence seldom piiralieled in iiistojy^ 
Nebuchadnezzar cheriihed the customary desire for a lung and 
prosperoutf iift*H The dominant idea expressed in tlie glyptic of lids 
period, on the cyliudm and royal seals, is prayer: a priest, Ids himd 
raked to his Ups, statids before iJie divine emblems, usually those 
of Marcink ajid Nabu, vvldch are shown on an allar* To persuade 
tile gotk to look with favour upon hk empire and defend tlie line of 
succession forever, Nebuchadne:zzar dedicated fifty-four temples in 
their luonour, and restored and developed the city ‘for the dAvelling- 
plece of hk sovereignty*- The inDuarch ejiuinerates certain works 
wide]I be undertook at great expense Lo etnbellkh lus capital: 

^VVhen the god Marduk, the groat Lord, created me, he com¬ 
ma rided me solciiudy to main tain order in the land, to raise cities, 
to rebuild tlie temples. I obeyed, full of fear, [ establklied Babylon, 
tin* sublime city . * . and her great woUs; ihe Intgur-Lnlil and 
the Nimid-Enlil* On tlie threshold of her gates 1 set huge bulls 
and footed serpents, such as no other king before me liad wrought- 
My fathi-r Itad surroonded the city With tviUiiiig in asphidt and 
bun 11 brickSj for tny part 1 establislted a further mighty wall 
alongside the otliers, and united it with the walk of mj father. 1 
laid their foundatiom on the very tlireshold of the neihomorld, and 
raised them up mountain high. My fatlier had built beside the 
Euphrates a quay in burut bricks, but he did not complete it. L his 
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fim-lwm, the fuvourile of his heart, cstabLished the Artilthtu wall in 
asphalt and burtit brickti, and fortilied the wall built by my fatlier. 
Esagila, that fearful sanctuary, the great 1 louse of heaven and 
earth, the dwelling-place of the gods; Eaduglisug, tlie dwelling- 
place of the goddess ZarpaiututTi; Euda, the dwelling-place of the 
king of heaven and earth; these 1 made to shine like the day, I 
rebuilt Etenienankl, tlie siggarat of Baby Ion. At Borsippe I rebuilt 
the lofty temple, the temple beloved by Nabu; with a cot'ering of 
gold and precious stones ! made it resplendent like the firmament.* 
\\ e arc never likely to ki^ow ivliai happened to Nebuchs3tdne23tAJ" 
during the lab’t veai^ of 1 115 fldventuroujs reign. He shut himself up 
ill 0 kind of mysticisfii, seeking liie ix^mpaiiy of the wandering 
5 h tides of the nethemorld, the kbigdom of NcrgaL His soul became 
filled with terror^ ajid he consulted the most leomed of hi& dirina- 
toi^^ he crouched Lti a spiiiiual darkness like a beast at baj% cryiiig 
aloud in his solitude at tlie flames which seared lib body, the de¬ 
mons which tore him apart* He spent hb day^ in an agony of tniitd, 
be he ring tlial he* Nebuchadnezzor the Great* was possessed by the 
devil at ilie will of Mardut. Had he offended tile g&ds to bo sunk so 
loWj more wreidied than ilie meanest of hb subjects? Tlie people 
of Bah}doit began to be alarmed at the strange silence of their kingy 
who no longer tcKxk any part in public affair?- A mmour began to 
gel about, first in whispers* then more blatandv; the gossip of 
palace ufficials reached Uie oars of tlte world outside* aiid soon the 
W'liole of Babylon ^vas buzzing witli ilie news. *Miirdnk has forsaken 
Nebuchadnezzar! Marduk is deserting Babylon and her people!^ 

I’anic swept over tlie populace. A hostile croAvd gathered in front 
of llte polacOr besiegltig it in ever growing numbers^ restive^ 
damonring and lamenting, refusing to accept betrayal by their 
gods. Why should the wliole city suffer because the king wiis out of 
his mind? Let him be thrown to the dogs* hut Babylon and her 
people who love Marduk must be S"p^ed ahliction. Let Nebuchad- 
jieTzar show his face to his assembled people^ let liini apficar in the 
midst of Uiern, he who was once tlieir gracious beui^factor. Let 
pay homage as before* rich and poer alike, before ilieir king 
60 long beloved. . * » 

But the people of Babylon waited in vain* gripped by a tertihle 
fear. * Nebuchadnezzar hai sinned] He has provt^ked tlie wrath of 
Marduk! The fury of the geds U upon us ah- Let him e^iato his 
rin. let him moke honourable amends! llie gods do not wait for a 
si filler to die before re dressing 0 wrong by punjstunent-* But 
Nebucliadnezzar was lieniinod in by Uie ^ven evil ones which 
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at his lioily vvhUv hi* ^epl. was molwti?d by demots* 
deridiiig him, by tlit evil of \i\^ own and he kid away 

from the eye* of his people^ shutting his mmd to thciiunuh outside. 
A sickly anguish w'as devuiiring him like a worm: inside a fruits 

He sitmnioned his prlc^^ divinatorSf and fistrtjlogerSp only to 
chase them away like dugs* Lei lliem return to their smokutg 
enirailsp their boxes of perfumes* their inilniie nniverso of planets, 
if lie, whose glor\' was to shine for all eternity j was denied til at 
peace of mind be sought so bitterly. He liurled invective at the 
gods, and dragged hlniseLf on ins knees before tiietn. Around him 
evcrv^thingf even tho shadows, were deformed into menacing 
creatures Ut up bv tlie Enmes of hallucination. He before whom the 
wiji-ld had trembled had hecouia a travesty of his former self. 
Bowing his face to the earth, he entreaied the goth to forgive him 
his silts, humiliating hiniself before thein^ -Lord, my sins are many 
and mv tnuifigressions oro grave. * . . God is vexed with me. 
May he be appeasetll May lie deliver my alTlicted body Irom oU its 
pain and distress. May he deliver my lornieiiied heon! May hr 
deliver my soul!' 

After forty-two vears of triumpfiajit ec}ueveii]eiit the reign of 
NebuchaduezzaTp ami vvith it the liegetiitniy of Rabylon, was 
approadning tlie end. Legend Inis it lliol the ageing Nebiichadneffliar 
had a presentiment of w'hat would cocie to pass. In a lucid intenfolp 
seized with prophetic fover^ he gathered together his ofTicieJ^i 
priests, royal funciioTiaries, foUotvers and slaves. From the lofty 
lerraces of his palace he show-ed tliem the city below, and his words 
rang out: *L Nebuchadneiczor, prophesy imto you the misfortune 
whicli will befall, wiiSch neither Mai^duh, my Creator* nor Siii, nor 
Ishtar, have succeeded in j>orsuadiiig the goddesj^s of destiny to 
turn aside* A t^eraion mule ivill come, witli liis owtt gods to tissist 
him* He will imptK^e servitude upon you. His ftccotnplice will be a 
Mede, whom Assyria once honoured. Wotdd to the gofls that 
before betraying his fellow citizetL^ he had perished by drowmng, 
iiv a wdiirlpool or in Use sea^ or wandered in tlte desert where there 
are neither cities nor paths trodden undcrfwt by man, and where 
the w-ild beasts roam at w\l\, to be lo*t in. the barreiL rocks of the 
ravines." 

Tills ^Persian mule’ of whom the old king spoke was Cyrus the 
Achaemenian, who, dappitig thrice with his hatids* was to bring 
about tlie fall of Babylon. ITie king’s life slowly ebbed a%vay. ‘Die 
sopuldira w iis made ready^ evil spirit-S hovered everywhere, iiideous 
and expectant. For the last time Nehuchuditezzar was attired in all 
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his nobb army^ and in d^?ath lie Shone as if axtiidst the 

heaveii^\ AiiiJ followiiig tbo funerd. cortfege of that prodigion^ king 
came Nabonldus the Pion^,, destined to be the last of the Royal 
House of Babyloiii 

And the Jews, reniembering lerusabtn in the dcplhs uf their 
Babylouiaii gheiior^;, took up their tainbourhies and chanted a 
new^ song of deiiTerance; ^Set yc np a standard in the land, hUtw 
the trvunpet among the nations^ prepare Lhe nations against 
her, , , , For out of tlie zinrtli there oomeih up a nation against her^ 
which shall lUEike her land desolate. . ^ / 

Tlie last years of Nebuchadnezzar darkened a brilliant reign, one 
of Llic greatest in the iiistory of tlie wrorld* He loo might liave 
recorded upon stone, as did Assurbanipal before him, tiie poignant 
refleciians of a great man vvhuj a! die sum mil of Ills achievements^ 
suddenly senses a deep futility: ^Since . , . I have done good to 
god and man, to the dead and the iiving, why is it that disease^ 
heartache^ distress and destruction are clinging to me? Diisiress of 
smil, distress of body have bowed my form. I spend my days sigiung 
and lamenting. , . . Death Is making an end of me* . . 

Nebuchadnezzar did not escape the power of the demons of tlie 
Babylcmian ivorld, ihoise ruthless puients of evil which ^vere not to 
Lh: ignored. Too [iiany fantasies had brought about a preniattire old 
age. How many conqueiors, vfhose exploits have become so exag¬ 
gerated in the course of lime that they have come to lose the tlavonr 
of reality, hjive felt that in the long run tlieir victories after aU were 
of no account^ and have come to kno^v at the end of their days^ as he 
didt a bitter mclftncholy burning its way like an acid into the soul? 

words of an older writer might have been those of Nebucliad- 
nezzar:*My strength is runuiiig out; I see o bad fate. My tomb is 
opeii and niy dwelling-place is taken possession of before i am dead* 
Misforiune is et my heeb. , * / 

Astute adniimsiraiion aiid inspiring leadership had characterized 
both Hammurabi and Nebuchadnezzar and produced a rich respouse 
in tile people of Babylonia. Hut iliore U Ultle evidence of either in 
the years thai followed tlie death of Nebuchadnezzar- li would huve 
required no lack of determination and vigour to deal offectively 
with the political complications besetting Mesopotamia at tins 
turiiing-|wirit lu her histutyj and since no less than three successive 
kings are reconied in ilie next ctgiit yeai^ it is hardly surprising 
that the tide began toTum against Babylon^ The advent ol Naboni- 
du&, who may have been installed by the priesthood in the hope uf 
nobler iichievenicfjitB in the iianu- of the gods, brought no improve- 
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menis in her fortune?, flh interests lay in pcaccfnt puirsiuE^T irt 
building and restoraiionp religious acdYities^ and the study of 
amneni records^. And h was Ijo Belsliazzar his sou clinC he preferred to 
delegate the business of |:>oUUe$ and tlie dofence of tlxe Empire. 

Meanwhile* a new power had come into being to the east of 
Mesopotamia. Persia, under Cyru^ the Achaemenian, was to show 
tliat a pcrlicj- of expansion could be achieved without wholesale 
destruction. His strength hod already proved greater tlian that of 
the Aledes, whose iLuigdom lift liad Lioitod with his own, establish¬ 
ing his capital at Ecbatana^ Victorious aliio in Asia Minor and on his 
eastern fnin tiers, CyriiS ttiriied hU altetition to Bn by Ion, the contred 
of which would bring him the rjiadsterj" of Syria and tlie western 
coasL Morduk hinasclf, the god of Babylon^ had, according ti> Cyrus, 
directed liis fool step? toward_=i llte city, Agoing as a friend by his 
side^ 

It is difficult to disentangle fact from Getion in the Tariouis 
accounts of the fall of Baby km in 559 B-C. Cyrus ^ates quite simply 
that Marduk allowed him to enter the city 'without a stniggle or 
combat', A wiitemporary inscription records dial ^the whole of the 
people of Babylon, the whole of Sumer and Akkad, the great men 
and the governors of the citie$ bo\ved under him, kissed his feet^ 
were delighted with his aovtfreignty, their faces glowed'. It would 
bestirpri$ing if tJie Uabyloniau w^eloame were quite so cordial, and if 
tliero was little resistance it is likely that tlie city was taken com* 
pletely by surprise, Tlie fordficatious of Babylon^ thanks to the 
work of Xebuclmdiiezzar and liis pretiecessors^ were alnnist impreg- 
liable, and ilie ciiy's resotirces were such that the Babyloniaus had 
no reason to fear a prolonged siege. The entiy' of G)tu 5, according 
to Herodotus and Xenophon, was effectod by means of s daring 
pi<*Cft of strategy. The River Euphrates, which flowed through the 
city, was diverted by Lite Pmiam into a great trench cotistructed 
outside the wails, so tlmt Hie ormy, on a night when the people of 
TinbvIon were engaged iti a religions fesLival, was able to advance 
into the city along the dry river-herl. And iu the word^t of Xeno¬ 
phon; ^Owiijg In the vast of the place, the inlmbjtants of tlie 
central parts, long after the outer portions of tlxe town were taken, 
knew Jiothiug of wdiaL had chaiiCecI^ but . . . continued daiiciug 
and rcveUiiig until ihcy l^^amt the capture but too certainly,' 

Thi-‘ iu depen deuce of Babylon was ended forever. But Cyrus, 
who regarded the taking of the city as the Uboratiou of ilie Baby¬ 
lonian pcopift. conformed from the Grst to their traditional practices* 
and legitinuited his sviccession ns king of Babylon by 'lakLug Lite 
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hand of the god BeW And before twelve month? had he 

ordered the release of the Svw$. from captiTily. Their g^d and 
silver vessels were restored to ihem^ and In 557 B.c* they departed+ 
over forty thousand in nuirthoT^ to rebuild their temple at Jerusa¬ 
lem: *Then they shall know that I am the Lord their God, wliith 
caused them to be led into capti’^ity nmotig tlie heathen; but I have 
gaUteTed them unto their own laiid> end have left none of them 
any more tiiere/ 

The Achaemenian Empire under Cynis established three great 
capitals, at Susa, Eobatane^ and Babylon* By tlte tlnie of Darius, the 
ninth ruler in the Persian isiiccesfilon, the Empire had become hhe 
most ei^tensive in the history' of the wt^rld', and included Meso^jo- 
tamla, Syria, Egypi, Asia Minor, the Greek cities and islands, and 
part of India. From these ancient dvili/^tions, with tlieir wealth of 
tradition and genius nnd their abundance of material resources, 
came tlie finest artists and craftsmen of the lime io sen^e the 
Persian king* A text of Dariuis, who lived for a lime at Babylon, 
commemorates the building of his riiiigiiificeut palace at Susa, 
designed and decjoroted in the llk-ibyloiiian style with lions, bulls, and 
mjlhological creatures in coltjured enamelled liricks; * , . . This 
is the palace which 1 built at SiuhI. From afar il5 ornamentation 
was broitght. Dtjwiiward the earili was dug, vuitil I reached rock 
in the earth. When the cxcavalion had been inade^ then nibble was 
potcked flowu, one pan 40 cubits in depth, anniher (part) 20 cubits 
hi depth. On that rubble the palace was coiisTnicted* 

*And that the earth ivas dug downward, and that the rubble wa:i 
packed down, and iliai ilio sundried brick was moulded, the Babr- 
ioniart |ieople, it did Uhe$o Usks). Tlio cedar timber, litis—a 
moimiaiii by name T*eb.irum—from there il was brought; the 
.Assyrifin people, it brotigbt it to Babylon j from Babylon the Cariatts 
and the Ionians broughi it to Susa, timber was brought 

from Gondara and trom Carmania, 'Fhe gold brought from 
Sardis atid from Bactria, which here wa^ w^rought. The precious 
stone iapU-laziili and carnelian wliich was wrciught here, this w as 
brought from Sogdiana. The precious stone turquoise^ this was 
brought from Qiorafimia^ w }iich vva3 wrought here. ITiesilver ajid t he 
ebony were brought fnnn I\gypt. The onminentatiou with which 
the waU wai. adorned, that from tonia wa^ brought. '!lie ivory 
which was wroiight here, wa^ broiighl from ILthiopia and fnmi 
Sind and froin Aracitosia. The stone columns which were here 
wrought—a village by nanie AiHradus^ in Elam—-from tliere were 
brought. Till- ?unic cutters who wrought the stone, theise weru 
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[nman^ and Sardians. Tlie goidsmiths w!u» wroiiglil Uwgold, those 
Wftre jVletles aiid tlgj'ptiaitSi, The uteti who ^Mnughl tiio wood, 
those were Sardians and EgyptianSi ’I'he men who wrought the 
baked brick, those were Babylonians- The men who adorned the 
>vaU, those were Medes and iLgyptians. Saitli Darius the K.iiig: .^t 
Siisa a very exceUent (work) was ordered; a very oxcellent (work) 
was (brought to completion). Me may Ahuramazda protect, imti 
Hptaspes, my father, and my country.' 

TTie fauiouj: palace of Darius at l*e«epolis, built shortly after* 
words, was in many respects similar to that at Su.sa and was the 
work of the same craftsmen. Hens (in llie terracoj his successor 
Xerxes erected a huge sumeture flanked by winged liuman-headed 
bulls resembling those that guarded the palace entrances of the 
Assyrian rtilen-. And in his great ‘hall of a hundred columns’, 
unfinished at the time of his death, the king was represented in 
bas-reltef in the form of a hero triuniphbig orer monsters, a 
favourite theme it* Babylonian art recalling tlio ancient Sumerian 
Epic of Gilganicsh, 

The Acliaemenian Empire of Persia was destined to last for 
another two hundred years after the fall of Babylon, though its 
influouce gradually' declined towards the end. With the rise of 
Alexander the Great it was fiufllly overthrown! and in the course of 
his last campaigns tho Macedonian entered Babylon, ivbere he was 
hailed W5 a deliverer. The Persian governor w^as retained in accord- 
ancfi with the usual [vilicy of Alexander, hut he gave orders to 
rebuild tlie giuat temple? destroyed Iw Xerxes. The resloTution of 
the staged inwtT of Ihibylon apja-ars however to have been an 
impossible undertakiug: 'It vras thnughl that ten thousand men 
wuiild not bfc able to remove the fallen rubbish in tvvo moiitlis.' 
Alexander planned a great rebirth uf the city as a inaritkiie trading 
centre linking India and Egypt. Ihii on his return to Babylon in 
525 ti.t„ ill the (xniree of preparing o new campsigii in Arabia, he 
developed a fever and died, xVnd with his death, Babylon wa? 
ahandoned. 


or the art of the Bfibyloniaiis wo liavo relatively few examples: 
in the two major desiructiotis of the city, first by tlie Hittites and 
later by Sennacherib, mudi of the ireasure of Bahyhni was 
From Assyria there is fsc mure material, particularly in the form 
of bas-ruliefij and sculpture, many examples iiF which cim tu* studied 
in the Louvre or the British Museum- in touctiiiig brieily on this 
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cumplex subject it i*i ouly possible lo outline cfrtotn features which 
may be said to characlcmt Mesopotamian art as a wliule, and 
which are tioi as a rule to be found in the works of art f amili ar to 
us in Weaiert) Europe. 

Mfesopolajnian urt iniglit be described as higldv conrejitltmal. 
To our eves it appears mietnotioiial, a simple (itatentejit of the 
nobler aspects of life or the disasters of war. Time and again in the 
bas-reliefs the defeated, dead or suppUant, are depicted Ij^tig on 
the groiuiJ, tJieir eyes already Qxed i»tJ the nctlret^vorld, Tlie 
characterizution and attitudes, tlieir line, height and movemont, 
were established once and for all on a set pattern, remaining the 
saine couiurj' after century. The ligures carved on the historical 
reliefs adorning the palaces liad lu he stereotj'ped according to the 
relative impurtaiice of their social status. One must rememlier that 
the craftsman was faced with the task of conveying some activity 
not once but a thousand times over, according to the prescribed 
rules; thus the formal portrayal of scones from life liad to be free of 
such complexities as volume or diniensiotis. hold incision was what 
reallv mattered to give life and light to the granite of the stele or 
walling. 

The Babylonians and Assyrian.-?, like many of their predecessors, 
seem to have been unaware of aesthetic pieasiu-e such as wo miglit 
derive from a particular shape or delicoie colouring. ITie Assyrians 
were tiot great painters, apart from their plutters and goblets, and 
inilv two ctilours appear to have been used, os U itidicated by the 
cakes of colouring matter found in tlte ouihuLldiugs of the palace 
i>f Sargpn at Kliorsabad: one a red which is sesquioxjdte of iron, and 
tJie 0 tiler a blue made from pulv'erized lapis-lazuli which tJie 
craftsmen applied with a sticky coating on bricks of dried clay 
covered with lime, 'llie wliole idea of jierspeclive, and the use of 
blurred outUiiG and nuance, wore foreign to tiie Mesopotaiuian 
artht. ‘His upptoech was intellectual. For him the elements oom- 
}Hwiiig a scene were treated entirely according to their relative 
importance: the higher tlie rank, the greater in size; a gpd had to 
be bigger ciiaii a king; a king bad to be bigger than a (|ueen; and 
the royal subjects had to be correspondingly smaller. Moreover, 
while we Take accuutit of proportion and the rules of perspective in 
laying out the diverse elements of a sceiio, oriental art will often 
portray a scene as if from some imaginary central viewpoint. The 
four sides of the liorizon arc laid out flat like the four sides of a box. 
But the comniotu-st practice is that of the Amarna school: the 
spectator is supiaised to be stundiog directly in front of the .scene 
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rtpresemteJ^ Brid aLthuugh the relative proportierjs are obser^'ed 
there is no foreshurteiiing^ because the notion of perspective does 
not arise/ {Le Pajrsage d^ns PArt de !a .Mesopotamia aricimn^^ by 
M- Ruttent Sj^rki^ 19+S)* 

'riie TTiaterial on which the artist had to work ohvionsly did not 
lend itself to subtlety of appruack, 'Hie invpaci of Ids art is ratlier 
like Vi blew on a gozigf resounding ami trituiiphanc^ vvltliuut any of 
the softening effect of ntlnor varietions, tvjiich cart induce a 
receptive state of mind by su^restiiig or emphasking The nature of 
the figures portrayed or the meaning of an object. A series of 
symbols vvas Hmployed! a leaf sufficed to represent the luxuriant 
vegetation of tlie Mesoix>tamiiin palisigroves. ^Distant features of 
landscape apj>ear sis if in the foreground, either superimposed as it 
vvfrre ifi mid-air, or distribuied between dUIereuL levels* from top 
to bottom or vice versa according to where the tnain action of the 
relief U lakhig place/ Hie anisU depicted* not wliat they ^aw^ but 
whai they knew to be the co&o. They rarely show a three-quarter 
view, since the acE-uai dlmen^ion^ of the object had to be adequately 
represented. Landscapes are rare and lack fluidity of line and local 
colour. Water is re presented by undulating lines, oceans by loops, 
hills hy scallops^ the earUi is a striped lozenge, and so om The 
animals on the later vases are often geometric, and the principal 
figures become silhouettes engraved only in outline. 

Bui Mesupottimian art, hvicIi as it is* presents an iuvaluaye 
historical record, and vve can hardly ask more of it limn that which 
it was ofTicially intended to convey- It designed to recount on 
the wall? of temples and palaces Ihe triixmpliant exploits of the 
kixigs and the gods, in monumental friezes which were meant to be 
Informative rather than appealuig to the eye. Ordinary' everyday 
life with its pleasures and jmstijnes svas not portraved. iL was on 
offida] art, "ivith magical and religious rigniTicanLej, not on art to 
lie savoured by the 4lhe for its aesthetic merit, but one wliich might 
well liave been employed, perhaps intenlionally, for propaganda 
purposes. Such art w^ould not have required the i^ervices of art 
interpreter to convey in a flasii to the world outside whai it meant 
to be a great and formidable crii|iire. 
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The City of Babylon 

ihe Akkadian storj* of the Creation ^ Babjlozt was buiJt *in live 
beginning of by the lf?s^r Gelestbtl deities^ ei& a dweiling-plact* 
for the great godi.^ VYlitjii the work coinpleTed there was great 
rejoicing, and Marduk* Creator and Lord of Heaven and lirth, 
addreiised the assentbled godsj Tins is Babylon, the place that is 
Yoxir home^ Nlake morrv in ii* predicts, occupy its broad (places). * 

The ^ite of Babylon was certainly occupied in prehistoric times, 
as is attested by flint Implements and other scone ob) 0 Cts recovered 
tliere* The Sumerian aanie for it vvas Kii-Orngir-Ra, which be¬ 
came in Akkadian or BahnUim^ *gate of the god’ or *gate of 

the gods\ A temple referred to as E-^^agila and asMxdated with the 
wans hip of Marduk appears to have existed at Babylon from early 
times: it was rebuilt and endowed by Sai'gon of Agado atid later 
destroyed during the Sumerian revivaj under tlie Tliird Dynasty of 
Ur. Babylon, before it become a great political capital in the eigh- 
leench century SX., had been an ancient religious centre, and 
retained this function throughout tlte liiptorjv 

In 1898 tlie eminent ardiaecdught Robert Roldewey was eu- 
trusttd by Kaiser WUhehn II and tlie German Oriental Society witii 
tlie task of carrying *mi a systematic excavation of the site of 
Babylon- The work wont on for eighteen years, and many dis¬ 
tinguished specialists took part in indudijig B. Moissiier^ Lliidl,. 
F, Weissbach, W. Andrae^ Iordan, A. Nijidoko, G. Buddensieg, 
0. Reutber, F. Wetzel, F, BaiimgarteRf F- Lange 3 ^egger^ J. 
Grossmann and IL MoUer^ Hie stee and complexity of the $ite 
matle its investigation a vast undertakiug. Ejccavations bi the 
residential tjuaner known as Merkes, the oldest pan of Babylon, 
disclosed a series of occupation layers, tiie most recent being 
Pardiiojh a few feet below tins surface. Farther dowu were the 
HellenisLic, Pergian and Neo-BabyIonian levels| and lower still, 
Lliose of the Ascians and th^? Kassite^n At forty feet down Jay the 
ruins dating to tho time of Hanunurabi and the First Dynasty of 
Babylon. Below ll^ese it was impo^ibie to Investigato because of tJie 
ris45 in the water leveL 
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llie ftrchawilogical evideuctf, therefore, does not lake us further 
back ill ill® liistory uf the city than, about 1800 B.C. Aitd although 
Koldewev was able to form au approximate idea of tlio plan of tlie 
houses and streets m tlie Merkes urea from the time of the Kassites 
onvvtu'dsr he had only somewhat fragmentary evidence from oilier 
parts of the site of bullditig prior to the Nea-Bahyhmiim era. For it 
must he remembered that tlie city was virtually obliterated at tlie 
hand of Sennadierib, Most of the remains revealed by excavation 
can he idcntUied us the work of NebucliadiiPJatar, But Koldewey’s 
work has shown that in general outime Babylon preserved tlie 
same es^nlial features tliroughoui her historj i tlie plan of the dty 
remained relativedv unchanged from tlie time of Hammurabi to 
that of Cyrus, 

When Herodotus visited the city of Babylon iu the fifth century 
JLC. he recorded many interesting details that liad been preserved 
since the Neo-Babylonian period: ‘The city is divided into two 
portions by the river which runs througli tlio midst of it. This 
river is the Euphrates, a broad, deep-swift stream, which rises in 
Armenia, and empties itself into the liiylhraeiui Sea, The city wall 
is brought down oil botli sides to tiie edgo of the stream: tlience, 
from the corners of the wall, lliero U carried along each bank of the 
river a fence of burnt bricks. The houses are roostly three and four 
storeys high} the streets all run in straight lines, not only tliose 
paraUel to the river, but also Uie cross streets which lead down to the 
water-side. At tlie river end of tliese cross streets ere low gates in 
the fence that skirts tlie stream, wliidi are. Eke the great gates in 
the outer wall, of brass, and open, on the water. The outer w-ali b 
the maul defence of the city, ‘iliere is, however, a second inner 
wall, of less tliickucss than the Drst, hut very little inferior to it iu 
strength. 'Die centre of each division of tlie town was occupied by 
a fortress. In the one stood the palace of the kings, surrounded by a 
wall of great streiigtit and size; in tlie other was the sacred precinct 
of Jupiter Bel its, a st[uare enclosure two furlotigs each way, ^viih 
gates of solid brassy which was also remaining in my time. In Uie 
middle of the precinct there was a tower of solid masumy . . . 
upon ivldch was raised a socoud tower, and on that a third, and so 
on up to eigiit. The inceiit to tlie top bon tlie outside, by a patli 
wbicJi vrinds munti all tile totvers. Wheti one is about lialf-way up, 
one finds a resting-place and seats, where persons are went to sit 
some time ou tlieir >vay to the summit. On the topmost tower tliere 
b a spaciuiis tenijde, and inside the temple stands a couch of unusual 
size, richly adorned, vvith .1 golden table by its side. . , . TJity iiko 
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declart? —but I for my part do not cr<?dit it—that th^ god comes 
dowTi in pejwn into this cliamberi and sleeps, upon the couch/ 

The staged tower here descrVbeil by Herodotus was the nibllcal 
Tower of Bahol: *Anii it came to pas^^ sts they journeyed from the 
eaist, tliat they found a plain in the land of Sliiiiar^ and they dwelt 
there. And they said one to anoLheri Go to, let ns maki^ brick, and 
burn them tliroughly. And tliey had brick for stone, and slime 
(bitiiTnen) had they for mortar. And die}' said, Go to, let m build us 
a city and a lowePf whose top may roach unto heaven. . ^ 

To the Babviomans ilte tow^er was known as Etemenanki, 'House 
of the foundation of heaven and earth'i it was the most famous of all 
the ziggura/s of ancient Mesopotamia, duiing in all prol>ability 
from the third millennium B.cr. and many times restored. WTiat 
HctTidmos refers to as *soUti masonry^ was Le fact a huge construc¬ 
tion of mud-bidck, with layers of reed matting inserted at intervals 
to aRbrd drdinage as well as extra strength. The t^^wer became a 
ruin at the bauds of Xerxes before the rest of the city fell into decay, 
but its fame was such that many later travellers exploring the 
iieighbourhDod described in fancifnl detail the phenomerml 'Tower 
of Babel* they w ere cunviuced they bad Not for irotn Baghdad 
the ruins of the red ziggtirat of Aqerquf, like n huge lieraldic sign, 
still rise to ft height of 187 feet above the level of the plain, and 
right up to the end of the eighteenth centuiy* thi-s tower was oom- 
mofily mistaken for tii&t of Biibyloit. TliV confiM^iiiti of mounds and 
ruins in the locality, and the equally confused legends tliai were 
attached to Lhein, are evident from the narrative of John Cart- 
wTight. who visited Baghdad and the neighbouring area in 1605: 
'Two places of great antiquity did wee tlirotigUIy view' in the 
Djuntrevi the one wa:^^ the ruins of die old Tower of Babel {as the 
inhabiUtits hold unto tiiis day) built by Nimrad, the Nephew of 
Cham, Noah*s Sortne, And now at this daY^ that which remayneth 
b called the remnant of the Tower of Babel^ there standing as 
much as U a i|uarter of a mile in compass, high as the stone-^w'orke 

of PauEs Steeple in London. It was built of burnt Bricke, cimented 
and joyned with biruminoiis mortar^ lo the eiid^ tlint It should not 
receive any deft in the fame. ^Hie Brictes are three-quarters of a 
yanl in length, and a quarter in thicknesse, and between^ every 
course of Brickes there Ueth a course of Mats mode of Canes and 
Palme-tree leaves, so fresli, as if they had lieen layrl vviitiin one 
yeere. 

'The other place renjorkable t$ the ruines of old Babylon^ beGiusp 
it was the fir=t citio which wata built after the Floitd. Some doe 
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thinke tliat Ui? rubles of Nimrod’s tower, U but the foundation of 
this Tempk of Bell, and that therefore jaumy TraveUers liavo 
beetle deceived who suppose that they have seene a part of that 
tower which Nimrod builded. But who can tell whether it be one 
or the otiier? It may be, that confused chaos which wee saw was 
the ruins of both, the Temple of Bel being fouuded on that of 
Nimrod,’ {PiiTcfuts Ai> Pitgrirws, Vol. VTTl, pp. 520 (f,) 

Tlie ’Temple of Bell’, or ‘Bel’, is presumably that which Hero¬ 
dotus called 'the sacred precinct of Jupiier-Bdua’. The god BeJ, 
which meant 'Lord’, w'as Mardnk, whose temple HsagiLa, asso- 
daled with the founding of Babylon, stood close U> the aggurat. The 
temple and tower, though separate constructions, together synibol- 
ijted Babylon, home of the gods and centre of worship, around 
whose precincts grew up the great capital city bearing the same 
name, 

‘fhe outer citv wall built by Nehuchadneiaar was a double 
confitnictiDH crowned with look-out towers, and liad a circuit of 
just over eleven miles. remarkable feature was its magmiicent 
causeway along the top. This was large enough to allow a chariot 
along it wiih a team of four horses abreast, and even for tivo 
cliflriots to pass each other ijuite easily, Tliis aerial avenue was, 
like the 'HaJiging Gardens’, one of tlie wonders of the ancient 
world, and one con imaifine that the Babylonian chariots, ‘swift 
ae the wind', must have been an impressive sight aloft upon 
such a fantastic highway. There was also an inner encirciing 
wall, again a double fortification, extending along both banks of 
the Euphrates, This construction was of unbimit brick, and its 
two componem walls were known as the Imgur-Enlit and the 
Nimid-Enlih Tlieir building and restoration are chiefly associated 
with the work of AssurbanipBl, Nabopolassar, Nebuchadneziar and 
Nabonidus, 

Nebuchadiieraar records ilie completion of his outer defensive 
system with evident satisfaction! ‘That no assault should readi 
Lmgur-EnlU, the wall of Babylon; I did, w-hat no earlier king had 
done, ... at a distance so that it (the assaidt) did not come niglt, 
I caused a mighty wall to be built on the east side of Babylon. I dug 
out its moat and 1 built a scarp wiih biltunen and bricks, A mighty 
wall I built on its edge, mountain high. Its broad gateways I set 
within it and fixed in tltetu doublp doors of cedar wood overlaid 
with Clipper, in order that the onaniy wiu> devised (?) evil should 
not press on tJie flanks nf Babylon, I surmnnded it with mighty 
floods, as is the land with the wave-iossed sea.* 
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The eight dty gates wf^re dedicated to the principal deities 
worsbipp^ by the Babylonians. Perhap the most Earnout of alt wm 
the Gate of Ishtatt which vva? m\ Ute north side of the dty. To the 
east was the Gate of Mardttk, ^id also that of Ninurta, god of 
hnntiog and of war^ and to the the Gate of IJraslif an old 

Akkadian deity of llie holy cUy of DUbat not far ijouth of Babylon^ 
four gatei were all Idutid end e^avated by Koldewey, In 
addition he was able to identify the sites of four more witli reason¬ 
able certainty: to the north, the Gate of Sin^ the Moon God; to the 
south, the Gates of Enlilt the Sky God, and Shama^h, the Sun God: 
and to the west the Gate of Adad, the Storm God, 

The track from the north was the best and mcHit frequented- The 
iravt^ller arri%"Lng by this route w^ouid make his way through the 
pulmgroves and across the fields, past sundry habitations on the 
outskirts of ilie dtji where the streets would be alive witli trades- 
tnen and loafers, men on horsebacki oarts and chariots. Not far 
from the iiiTier waB of the city he would come to the putgnificerii 
Processional Way, w4iich ^vould Lead him up through the Gate of 
fshtar and eventuallY to Ksagila, the Tempio of Marduk, and the 
towering ziggurat EtetnenankL Tliis avetiuei winch extended tor 
the best part of a mUo, was one of the most beautiful in the aiicienl 
world., the Cluimp tulysdes of liabylon^^ bordered with temples and 
palace;^. On Uie ea^t side, just past the bhtar Gate, stood the Temple 
of Ninmah, giodiiess iif the dead: it flauked with tower*, and 
chiiractei’istically decorated, as a sacred building, mill vertical 
groov<?s. Koldewey found it in a fairly good state of presen-alion, 
vvith its cella, postamenl, priest*^ apartments and store-rooms alt 
recognisable. 

A lit tie fmher on ^Ttis tho Temple of Ishiar of Agade, cnn*tmcted 
on the usual plan, ^vith u vveU for water in the courty ard, and the 
altar outside, facing the entrance to the temple. In the cdla 
Koldewey found a fouiidatloii casket made of brick and coiilaimiig 
a small carved figure. Thh shrine, like mrK?t of the monuments of 
Babylon, iva^many times restored, |Hirf icularly by Nebuchadnezi^ar. 
It stood in the residential quarter known as Alerkes, the oldest 
part of (he town, with its alleyway* pveil flagstones, its sjnall 
gardens and courtyards with deep wells, its cubic houses, flat- 
topped and window less* stratige siirreaHst buildings, stark under 
Uie noonday sun and mysterious at dusk. It was m this quarter that 
Roldewey found. ben path llic foundadons of the bigger private 
houws whli Their solid vvalla of imbm^ut brick, and considerably 
below the Noo-Babylonkii level, taldels dating to the First Dynasty 
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of BabyIo^. Tliese tabkt^ were lying imdisturbed m a thick layer 
of ash from a fire that ravaged the city some thirty-five conturiei 
ago. 

Herodotus noted that the streets of the great dly were for the 
most part sfitraight, n faTnilior feature of many modem American 
cities. In tliifi portion of the city there are no open spaces ^ugg&stiTe 
of markets or public Hjiiaresi and it appears to have been a some¬ 
what congested quarter* though dearly planned on systematic lines* 

On the other side of the Processional Way* a little farther back* 
lay the Southern Citadel* a vast complex of bmldings which 
eluded the Palace of Ncbucliadnezzar* and ivhose construction took 
many decades and a pn>digiou5 ampunt of forced labour to comjdete. 
n^e Citadel must havo been visible a long way oflj Li was }ugh up, 
between the Euphrates on the %vest, the Processiena] Way on the 
east, the Inner city >TaU on the north, end tlie canal Libilhegalla on 
the souths Tlie Palace of NebuchadneKiUir was built as a tnQnu<- 
n^etit to the genius and might of the kings of Bobylon: ^Eecau&e my 
heart did not wish the dwelling-ptace of my RIa)Gsty to he in 
HDoiher jilace, because 1 did iim hiiild a roj'al divctling in any other 
place . , * my dwelling-place m Babylon grew insufficient for the 
dignity of my Majesty. Because ilie fear of Marduk mv lord dwelt 
in my heart, I did not change his street in order to widen mT 
fortress, the seal of my royalty in Babylon. ] did his sanctuary no 
damage, nor did 1 darn up liis canal, but I nought at a distance 
room for myself, f made ... a lofty seat for my royal dwelling of 
asphalt and burnt brick, and joined it to the palace of ray father. 
In a not uitfarourable month, on u propitious day, I grounded the 
foiitidations firmly on the bosom of the underworld, and raised its 
summit high like moiintains. ... 1 caused mighty cedars, the 
product of high mountains, . . , and selected fine cypresses to be 
laid lengthwise for its r<x>fiitg. Door loaTw of misrnafiitftfiat cedar, 
cypress, and nsiV-w'otKl and ivtiry inlaid with silver and gold and 
adorned with copperi bronze hinges and thresholds I fitted into its 
doorways, ond caused its summits to be encompassed with a blue 
cornice.’ 

nie main entrance lay through the Gate of Bekis, guarded, as 
were all the Palace entries, by basalt lions like thr;ise of the Assyrian 
palaces. This led direaly into the eastern court, the first of the five 
great courts of die palace, and doubtless a scone of ceascles BCtiritv 
on iho port of the royal servants, guards, scrilies, and baHt, all 
going about their business in the imniense royol citadel. Theafe 
spacious open courts, whose gateways were adorned with brightly- 
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coloured lion friezes iti etun:ielled brick, W lo the 'rhroite Room, 
£ceue of Uu- ismou^ feast uf EkUhEUUtar. Orou{>ed round the various 
courtyards, oud accessilile by means of alleyways and passages, 
were the quarters reserved for the garrison, the domestic and 
ad minis trative offices, tlie ksng’^a private a]Virtme[ils, and tJie 
iiarem, Kuldewey tliought tliat a royal flagon ware was made on the 
premises, for he found i» the course of his excavations here a large 
number of elegantly-shaped vases known to the Greeks as alabastra. 

Much of the olRcial busitiess wits conducted in the palace court¬ 
yards; the taxpayer lamenting his pecuniary dihiculties behire the 
official assessor must have been a familiar spectacle. Certainly not 
even the most practised maglcien with a ^vhole battery of amulets 
could have made the sharp-w'itted tax-collectors or their ail too 
nattering assessmeuts vanish into thin uir! War tropldes from 
distant lands adorned these open courts. One miglit iitid a stele of 
the Hittite god Tesbup, bearer of the North Wind; statues from 
Mari, the ancient rival of Babvioti; bas-reliefs blackened bv lire and 
nolan from Ntiwveh^ steke of the ferocious Ai^urbanipal of 
or that famous basalt IJoii of Babyloiip whidv may be of 
HiitJte origin j irampling a man to deads. 

To the south of the PaJace lay the Tliroiie Room of tlie BabyicH 
man King^^ an uituieuse apartmeni liieasuriug ruugldv iifty^six 
yards by niiipteen. ^riiis was die floly of Holier of temporal 
^sovereignty, }nsl as Eisagila ^vas dial of the aimightj and uniTersal 
god Morduk. It was a magiiificent chamber* with its bug fa^de 
briliitmdy enamoiled. The decoration^ agaiuel a blue gnjimd, con¬ 
sisted of garlands uf palmettes and columns Capped by douhle 
caphab, eiiatntiled in gold* black* white^ yeUaw and red* and 
enhanced by the brightly coloured frieioof lioii^ on the gateway to 
Lite court. Ttie total effeci must have been rentarkahly cool and 
refreshing in contrast to the burning blue^ of the Me^polamlats 
sky, 

'Die palace was particularly celebrated amongst die hUtorians of 
iiiitlqiiitT as die site of the * Hanging Gardens of Babylon^ It is 
thought dial tlie gardens were built by live king to remind .Vniyitis, 
daughter of the King of the blades* who became his wife for 
diplomatic reasonsi of the tree* and Qowers of her ntidve land. This 
wonder of the ancient world has been a constant source of specula- 
tioiu It was presumably visible from a lung way ofh ^i^d was the 
crowfiitig grace of Babylon. Some of the oldest legends, still extant* 
attnbuie this aenal garden to the ^vork of Semfrainisi that enig- 
TiiadCi amorous queen of As^yria^ According to classical writers,, 
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people tame from £nr md wide to set* iliis tranquil island of green 
suspended between heaven and earth above die roofs of Babylon. 

Not much is known for certain about tlve Hanging Gardens, but 
there is an interesting Ublet recently deciphered by Contenau, 
from which it appears that diere was a cemia Babjlomnn king 
named Marduk-apal-idiiin who took a passionate interest in l>olany, 
and planied in tft£ Garctsii certain varieties of plants, for culinaiy 
and medicinal purposes, A scrilje drew up the catalogue of these 
species and hb text ends with the worth: 'PlanU of llie Garden of 
King Marduk-apal-iddin of Baby Ion . . - whosoever reveres 
Marduk, may he not remove tliw tablet of tho King.’ 

It Ls also known that Koltiewey uncovered what lie took to be the 
probable foundations of the famous edifice, in thn ficirth-eaet angle 
of the palace near the monnnieiufll blue Gate of Isbtar, just tiorth 
of the first palace courtyard. He also found die well from which 
water was raised to the upper lovehn Tliis ingenious device wjih 
buckets would have made ll pCK^sibie lu keep die gaideii plantations 
regularly watered in all stages of the building, which rested on a 
solid vaulted construction compiisiiig fourteen rooms. This fonuid' 
able stone stmciui'c, measuring +7 yards by 33, was itself sur¬ 
rounded by walling bnili to absorb any moveineiu of the suhsodl by 
a series of expansion joints. As Roldewey poinu out, stone was a 
most unusual building material to find in Babylon, and the con¬ 
struction was obviooslv planned with the utmost care. 

Tixe fuundaiiou of the colossal cause way known as the Proces¬ 
sional Way was made up of many layers of brick5 covered by a 
layer of biiunien. I.argc flagstones of fine limestone and red 
breccia formed the pivemeiil, every slab bearing the some in* 
icriptioii: ‘Nebuchadnest^ar, King of Babylon, son of Nabopolassar, 
King of Babylon, uni 1. The Babil Street 1 paved with blocks of 
shadu stone for the procession of die great Lord Marduk. Marduk, 
Lord, grout eternal life.’ Another inscribed brick, slightly more 
informative, also refer* to thecittii'truclion of this street: ‘Nebuchad- 
nez?.ar. King of Babylou, lie who iiiiide Ksagila and Ezida glorious, 
son of Nabopdassar, King of Babylon. Tlio streets of Babylon, the 
Procession Streeis of Nabu {god of writing ond destiny) and Marduk 
itiy Lords, which Neljopiliisiiar, King of Babylon, die father who 
begat Die, had made a road glistening ivith asphalt and burnt 
bricks: 1, the ivis*? suppliant whn fears Uieir lordship, placed above 
the bitumen and burnt bricks a mighty supei^truciure of shining 
dual, made them strong witlihi with bitvunen tuid burnt bricks as >i 
high-lying mad. Nabu mid Murduk, when you traveitje Lhttse 
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stj-ficts ill joF, limy lietmfils for me r«>i upm your lij»; life for 
rlisunt {lay(> tiri<) well-beitig for tiie body . , . May I aitaiu eteraai 
age!' AllotUer inUTosting fiOid by KoldeviToy in one sectinti of the 
roadway was that of a few bricks iiKciibetl with the name of 
Sennaciie]rib 4 TIiL* bloodthirsty Assyrian liud bi^eii suflidently well- 
disposed toward» Babylon to enhance tlie city at some stage in lus 
reign, afterw ards sacking it utterly in a fit of rage. 

Tlie decoratiun of tlie Procesaional Way was the work of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. On each side nf the avenue, for u distance of just over 
200 yards, ran a uiagiiiflcent enamelled frieze. It displayed a series 
of lions modelled in bas-relief — sixty on each sidt'—brilliantly 
coloured and staiiding out at regular intervals against o plain 
background of light or dart blue. Some of the Dgures were 
enameUed in w'liile with yellow manes, some In yello'V witli red 
manes, the latter now green owing to decompossition. These 
intractable monsters must have been a tonifying ^ight, open- 
jaived, w'itli Hairing nostrils and tiireatening fangs,their claws out^— 
Et line welcome for the stranger entering Babylon, loading as tlicy 
ilid to the serpent-heoded dragons and cntirmous bulls on tlie Gate of 
Ishtar, Foreigners, bring^rs of t ribute, traders and |)oteutial enemies 
alike were not likely to forget that first ireuiendoiis impression of 
Babylon, unlike any thing they had ever seen before. The permanent 
presence of these soviige beasts ns the giiardia.ii» of the city was no 
doubt reassuring to tlie Babylonians, end served as a solemn w-aruing 
to intending assiuluiits tliat for Uiem, this Processional Way which 
led to the heurl of the city could prove a Highway of Death. 

TTiis majestic approach to Babylon was entirely in keeping ivith 
tlie noble splendour of the Gate of Ishtar, through which the 
traveller eiiieml the city, lliis too was one of the finest constme- 
lioris of Babylon, and the Lufiabitonts were proud of it. Its walLs 
wen* onianiented ivitli thirteen ro%vs, superimposed, of brick 
reliefs in brilUant enamels, dragons alternating w'ilh bulls, 
arranged in such a wisy thni they seemed to be advuuciug to meet 
the approaching stranger. I'he ruins still stood to b height of "HI feot 
at the lime of ilie excavation. Kuldewey noted the Uigenuily of 
the Babylonian builders in constructing this gateway and elsewhere 
on the site. To pi-evi*ijt the foundations of the structure from crack¬ 
ing, they luid devised the expansion joint, a precaution still used in 
the case of walls that arc not built in one piece, but adjoin eadi 
other, the foundation of one being sixalloivtr than the other. The 
idea is to leave the two jiiirts of the w all standing free of eocfi oilierj 
d uariow vertical sjutco is left between them from top to bottom. 
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As an additional ^foguard, li*sl am s^lighl moYCMuenl tit thf' sub¬ 
soil should till liio walk out of the perpendicular^ the Babylonians 
sometimes joined on 4 verticiil fillet to ilse wall with Lho shallower 
foundation, and this slid In a groove in the main ^vall, Koldewey 
also discovered that in the case nf certain small isolated foujidatioii^ 
the substructure of burnt brick w'as laid on 0 IhhJ of uubiirnt bticfc^ 
shaped like a well and filled up with looise earthy thus it could 
‘shift about at the base without leaning over, giving it plav like the 
joints of a te^escope^ 

It has been calculated that Ujere ^vere at least 575 reliefs of bulb 
and dragiuis adorzuiig the Gale uf Ishtar* ojid their effect must Imve 
been staggering. Hei'c again we fimi tlie signature of Nebuchad- 
nei! 4 tar; ‘Both entrances of the toivn gale had become too low- 
owing to the filling up of the street of Bahil^ I dug out tliat town 
gatCi 1 grounded its foundations facing the water strong with bitu¬ 
men and baked bricks^ and cuused it W be finely fot Fortli with 
baked bricks of blue enamel, on which wild oxen and dragoits were 
pictured. I caused mighty cedars to be laid lengthwise for itsceihng* 
Uoor leaver of cedar ct^vered with copper, threshold and hinges of 
brogue t fitted into its gates. . , , TJie same town gatevvays 1 
caused to be made glorious for the amazement of idl peoples/ 

Ihe lion was tiie favourite animal of Ishtar and a dtfcorative 
motif utill-zed in Babyloiuim art at all priods. We have already seen 
til at it adorned the Processional Way. But the bull W(w commonly 
the symbol of Adad, god of dirinationj of the lilegiviiig ratn and 
the devastating hurricaise^ His statues w-ere often decorated at the 
base tvith a pir of w-oUdug bulls; his emblcnii the tliunderhoh, is 
sutiieliiues placed upcju the Imck of a recunibanl b\ill. similar 
representations itidiciite that the dragur^ or xirrmh^ was the sacred 
animal of Marduk anti of hia son Nahu^ gtid of the neighbouring 
town of Borsippa^ he w'iio inspired the epiq paLron <if scribes, and 
bearer of the tablet of destmy. 

Dragons such os those that appear on the Ishtar Gate are to be 
seen on many of the bouiidar)' stoned and ufTidoJ seab. They wxre 
renowilled in the ancient worlds and tally wiiJi the description to be 
found in the *tory- of Bel and tlie Dragon firotn iliE* Apocrypha. It k 
also posribie, hs Eoldew-ey ^tiggests, that ihe high priest of Esugila, 
seekuig lu attest in realistic fashion the presence of the god in tire 
temple, kept an arvol or other local spociesi of reptile, to be exhibited 
on festival days in the half-light of tlie sanctuar)^ At the sight of 4 
living dragon on this sacred spol the lieorts of llie failliful wor- 
shippm would indeed have been ILUed \\iih i^rrot and awe* 
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tn artistic conception this strrtish is quite unlike other fabulous 
beasts which exist in great numbers In Babylonian symbolism. It is 
hiss fantastic than tlie gigantic svinged bulls inith human heads of 
the Asssyrian palaces, or the crowned and bearded men vHth the 
body of a bird and the tail of a scorpion. The dominani feature of 
the urrtdsh^ as Koldewey has pointed out, is Ins scaly coat, wlh the 
[ofig serpeiit-liko tail. Behind his head are tTpvo- spiral crests resemb¬ 
ling those of a Chinese dragon: the tail ends in a small curved sting; 
the* forelegs arc those of a rompont feline, Tvbile the hind ones are 
those of a bird of prey, covered :vith scales and armed with powerful 
talons, in addition (o his scales, tbis fabulous creature possesses hair. 
Now, these are the ekamciensticframres of the preJastortc dinosaur. 
By what mystery is it that we find, adorning tlie monumental 
Gates of Ishtar at Babsdon in the sixth century B.c., a representation 
of a monster which isappeared before the Flood, when immense 
salt lakes covered VVestem Asia from the foothilh; of the Lebanon 
to iho central plateau of Persia, from tlie coniines of Arabia to the 
mountains of Armenia now shiuing witli glaciers and icorieUls? 
is n problt^iii for wliicili vbi is no ati5Wf?r> . » * 

Ishtar ivas the great goildoss of lovc and deatli. She was identifted 
\viih the planet Venus, and was tlie goddess of tlie evening and of 
the tnomlng- Her fatlisr was the moon-god, bin, her hwlher the 
suiti*^god, Shamasli; 

‘Fiilfilling that wliich is ordained by my father. Sin. 

I rise, 1 rise in perfection; 

'Fulfilling that which b ordained by my brotiier, Stiamasli. 

I rise, 1 rise in perfection,' 

Fenreiii prayers were addressed lo Jier for hdp and deliveranoe: 

*l pray to thee, 0 I^dy of ladies, goddess of goddesses 
. , . b gleaming one, Ishtar, assembler of the hiisl 
, , , Where thou dost look, one who is dead lives; 

One wlio is sick rises up; the erring one who sees thy face goes 
aright. 

I have cried to thee, finfferiiig, w^earied, and diatressed, as liiy 
servant. 

* , , Faithfully look upon me and hear my supplication. 
Premise my forgiveness end let thy spirit be appeased. 

Pitv! for my wretched Wy which is full of confusion and trouble, 
Piiyl for mv sickened heart which is full of tears and sidfering, 
. I^seit mv fetters; secure my deliverance. . - 

But at the sound of llie trumpets of war Ishtar was hailed by 
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every dUMn-m^arm? a* Uie Lady of fearless and savage 

agaiast her enemies^ She iuciied the people to insurrection and 
sedition, 'rite soldier?* drunk mth her presence* accUiTned her 
when she appeared amongst them in the height of battle; for it 
meant that Ishtar lcx}ke<] with favour upon the bli^l-drenchfHi 
earth and tiie niounting heaps uf the ^lJli^w They would kill* and 
perish gladly, blinded by her glory. 

hhlar was also a fertility goddess* through wliom alone the 
pleasures of love could he ai±ieved. She fell In lovt* with the hero 
Gilgameshj according to the ancient Epic: ^Cbme* GUgomesh* be 
thou my lover! Do but grant me of thy fruit. Tliou shalt be my 
liusband and I will he thy wife. T mil Imroess for thee a dtartot of 
lapis and gold. , . , Humbled before thoe shall be ford<| and 

princes 

But Gilgamesh would have none of her* She made a journey IjO 
the NethenvorUh whores before each of tlie seven gates of the 
'l^nd of No Return’* she was stripped hit by bit of her ornaments 
and cloihittg. Her sister* who was f^lueen of the Netlienvorld* was 
suspicious of her intentions^ end had her imprisoned in the shadovi's 
of KergaJ* letting loose upon her tlie sixty miseries. On earth* 
mean while, tliese adventitres wore having disastrous effects, all 
fertility and reproduction having ceased in the absence of the god¬ 
dess. Her brother Shamash become uneasy for tjie future of the 
world, and he eventually succeeded in rescuing Ishtar before it was 
too late. 

There art many legntifk of kings risen from obscurity wlio came 
to the throne through the love of Ishtar* It was she who aUotled to 
each the length of liis reign and bestowed upon him the throne and 
royal insignia. At Babylon she was the bright star of heaven and 
earth. She had her gate* her isacred way* her district* her temples; 
the Temple of Islitar of Agade alreadv mentioned was a small 
sanctuary with a special function* possibly associated with her aspect 
as the moTTung star* but there were probably several others. One^ 
built for Ishtar of Babylon* in the ihirteenth year of the reigu of 
ApiLSin of tite First Djmasty of Babylon, w'os enlarged* embell^ 
ished, and faithfully maintained by various later kings and 
cotitiniied in existence until E.C, 

Bui her worship and her saci^l templev were by no mean^t 
cctiiincrl a sbigle Mcrsopstatnian city. Ishtar, the *Lady of 
Pleasures'* incorporale<l in one deity all gtjddesses of Sumer* 
Akkad* Assyria and Babylonifl. In another part of tile prayer already 
quoted* the worshipper asksr 
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‘Wher^ is nol thy iiamei whiare is not thy dmne po^er? 

%Vliere thv liketiesse^ mi fashioned, where ?ire thy sliriaes 
not founded? 

^Vhere art thou not wher^- art thou uol exalted?’ 

She was the comforter of kings who sought her idlumces eTen of 
AssurbEmipal whose heart was cruel: *Tlie gOfldesi? Ifihtar heard my 
anxious sighs, and, ^Tenr not!'’ slie said^ and filled my heart with 
confidence. ^‘Inasnjuch as- you have Lifte^l your hands in prayer 
(and) your eyes are filled with tears, 1 have inerty*"/ She was 
regarded as the great Mother, and one of her oldest is ihai 

of a woman preEsiiig her breasts between her hands tti make the 
milk gush forth. Figures of Ishrar have been found on numerous 
sites and have been thought to boar a dose resemblance to certain 
prehistoric figurines, some of vvldch go back to the Stone Age of the 
Near East and Mediterranean area, Slie is also, is written in the 
R-evelation of St. John,: ^tlie w"f>miui clotlted ^v'iih the sun^ and the 
moon under her feet, and u|>oo her head a crown of t^velve stfirs’* 
On llie Assyrian stele of I'd Barsib she is portrayed with the 
symbolic eight-pointeil star enclosed within a circle; riie carrier 
ivvn quivers crossed on her back, and on tlie left side she wears 
A iword ; she stands on a lion and her right hand U raised in a gesture 
of benediction. 

Goddess of love and goddess of death—Tshtar of Babylon was the 
symbtd for human passions in all their aspects of good and evil. Her 
leiTiples were rich and numerous and her j>erfujTied ishlaritu fer- 
veritiy dedicale^d lliemsel ves to tier service. She w'as the paramount 
incamaLJoii cd fciTilnine power^ and ihrough it ni fecuudity^ New 
peoples gdve her new^ noiives^ but by tlient all she was honoured as 
"the lunsi aiigu^ of all goddesses’; 

'PraUc the goddtws^ the iiioiil awes^ime of the goddesses. 

Let i>iie revere the ni»tre$iv of the peoples, tlie greatest of the 
Igigin (Celestial gods.) 

Praise Isliiari liie lucst ai^vesotne of tlie godde^e^. 

Let one re veto ilit? queen of women, the greaif^^V of the Igigi^ 

She is clothed with plcasiire and love. 

She laden with vitalitvt charm^ and voluptuoiit^ue^. 

In lips she is sweet; life n in her mouth. 

At her appearance rejoicing becomes full. 

She glorious t veils are ihtxivvu over her head. 

Her figure U beautiful; her ey^ are brilllajit. 

The gi:iddess—w'itJi her there is coun^h 
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The fate of ereiything she holtls iti her haiiiJ. 

At her glance there Is created joy, 

Power, tnagnificeiice, Uie protecting deity aud guardian spirit. 

She dwells In, she pays heed to compassdun and frieudliness. 

Besides, ugreeahloncss she truly possesses. 

Bo it sieve, unattached girl, or mother, she preserves (her). 

One calls oti herj among women one uaroes her iiaiiie. 

.. . • i , * ^ ... 

She is sought after amongst the gods; eiiraordinor}- is her station. 

Respected is her word; it is supreme over tfieui. 

She b tlieir queen; they continually cause iier commands to he 
executed. 

All of them bow down before her. 

They receive her light before her. 

Women and men indeed revere her/ 

The festivals given in her honour brought each year to Babylon 
an influx of nomads and foreigiiers eager to participate in the 
general rejoiclug, the drinking orgies and the coitsummatoiy rites, 
Strabo gives a disapproving accovttii of vvliat went on in the city 
during tliese great feasts. Tire pleasures of the flesh clearly* played 
an important port in the veneratiem of Ishtar the Ilentiaphrodite. 
But wJtatever the licejitioiisness of the Ijock streets and aile]fT.vays, 
this was a higlily religious festival, fshter, in the shadow of lier 
temple, presided over the dedicatory rituals peculiar to her cult. 
Votive oxaideus cliaiited tiieir prayers before her: '1 praise thee and 
beseech tlxee, Sovereign Queen, Almighty Goddess, U Tliou most 
fair, who dost inflame me with desire, Proteclor of armies, iiiscnit- 
able Goddess of ;ne)i and women/ Her votaries lived and dwelt in 
tfio temple, lovely and aUuriug m their delicate veiling. But iliey 
were net alone in their eaniest wish to serve tlie goddess. To the 
holy precincts of tlie shrine tfiero came tlie men who also sought to 
give themselves in complete humility to her service forever by tlu- 
rite of seU'^strution, carried out before the lusci utable presence 
of the deity. 

Outside, in u swarming and tumultuous Babylon, the festival 
would be in full swing. Every now and again an ofhdant from the 
riles would come to the river’s edge to ilirow in a sheep’s head 
fresh from d sacrifico. In die temple pi-edncts, servants would be 
setting up their cooking po^> ntid olTerings in the farm of joints of 
meat, entrails, and juices of various kinds would be brought for llie 
gods, the king, the pri«ts and their hopeful fainilies, tJie gold¬ 
smiths, silversmitlis and weavers. The teemuig inhabitants of tlie 
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city would be wdimg ihf^inselve^ Lii spiced wine^ mead, and beer, 
aud stuffing thetn&cdve* wiili kitUiev>j cncuniber^, aitd palm-hearu. 
Servaiitii ail over the city would ht- preparing the symb<>Uc tjorche* 
scented with arotnatics, and all night long tSiere would be an iti- 
desctibaWe din of mu^c and Jnerrj'-makiug, slinuting and singiug. 
In tile glow uf tliotuaiitU of lir£izier-i» lit in the houses ami in ihv 
streeU and $qnares^ the jseople of Bafaylun would offer up banquets 
io the god;S and to the ivandering sptfCire^ of the dead who are 
eteriially in ne^d of su^temmco. 

At s\ich a fea^lt which wnuld gu ini for d^y^ oti end, a straiigej Ut 
the city might well become beimiscd in no time by the aonsiam 
hubbub and the attantjons of ajuuleisellersp JierbalisLs, and provo¬ 
cative oouneBan:». Pushed and shoved by the clamouring crowd— 
—there ivci^ a million inhahitautsr—and having perha|iis had a drop 
too mnch of that e^Ecelleni palm wiiie from the Danvaiicus region j 
oontmuou^ly on guard against niiscliievons davils and all the iiover* 
iiig parnsit»*s that Mvarmed di-iguised to tentiit the guliildei beset by 
traftlcliors in perfumes and ih^iigs and alt I he lure of the poppy-seed^ 
dazed by colour and splendour every wlitre, the visitor to Babylon 
would be swept into a prodigious tlii'otig, gathered respectfully 
before a uiuiley liisjday of mysteries; divinators^ ca^tet^ of spells, 
bird-watchers, bone-setters^ astn^logens with their carefully regu¬ 
lated tables of comlucty and the ubiquiloiis tellers of dreams. Freud 
woidd indeed Imve been in his element here, where every dream 
was immediately siibii^ed Ui expert scrutiny, cksslGcatiuin arul 
interpretation. - . . 

One might picture anoilier ceremony in honour of Ishtan It 
would have taken place in the eveuingj as soon as tfie first stars 
appeared, sporklirtg over the kmudli^^s iditin.^. Tlie dty woidd be 
hu-died, A virgin, hitherto secluded in the quiet of the temple, 
would be led forth by the urigalhi^ custodikiJi of the holy place, w^ho 
knew the Creation Epic inside oul and cimld repeat tlie litanies in 
Sumerian before the divine image. W'ith him would come tlu» 
fniiiaiesi along with the umgicioits ittid chanters of ?pi.dlsr and the 
prucessioii wxiuid move slowly off towards the zig^ui-ai of Babylon* 
Exorcists in tlieir red robes w'ould <iiscor: the niaitlen, driving away 
to left and right the male and fertmlc clemotis that vvere always 
trying to coil tlierunelves up Ui tlte human u>ul and eniraiU. There 
would be servants in iiltendauce carrying the siKred Tomiu which, 
once it had lit the hrazier.s of the temples, ho Erses, ^iveeis and gates 
of Babylon, could not he extinguished estcept witli milk frt'im a 
cameL Chaliters would be singing their prayers in the form of 
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jjsalcns, flccotupanyiiig iherri'Mjlves on kctxk'^druJiis made ’vviih ox- 
skin, and dulcimers pipiilrirly known amongst the ujicliiiis of 
Morkw as 'Ladies' lotigues’. Eunuchs would be playing airs ou the 
flute to wliicli they dauced as Uiey wont along, to charm aw^y tJie 
spirits which floated like luminous circles in the spftcious night. 

, . * Audt before the multitude wliiuh liad asst-nihleil to watcli 
the age-old riles, the votive maiden of Isluar would slowly climb 
the seveii.^iaged w'ay to iJie top of the ii Tliere she would 

enter the sanctuarv of Martluk, to remain throughout the night to 
await the visitation of tlie god. The crowd which watched might 
well be stricken with a holy awe. She wlu> was chaste had seemed 
to enter into the very sky, her body an ofiering, the livmg offe^ig 
of her people to their national gml, the mysterious fif»use of a night 
with no tomorrow: a night which for her would be eteriuty. , - - 
From the great Gate of l#htar, [> 3^1 palaces and temples and 
private house, sireiciiad tlie sacred l»rocessioxial Way of Babylon. 
This long and stately a veil m- at letigrh turned west, to lead to holy 
ground: on the lefr^ to the Moctuaiy Eitgila, Temple of Marduk 
tlio Creator, witliout whom there woidd be no life on earth: and on 
the right, to Etemeuanki, the lofty stggnrai, 

Eaagila, ‘the House with the Lofty Head', ivas one of the finest 
constructions of Babylon, dazzling tlie i:ye with its lofty cupola 
covered in gold leaf. The date of its foundation ts unknown. A 
foundation cylinder fount! hy Koldewey in ilie course of liU exciiva- 
rioiis attests the restoration of Esagila by AssurbtuiipaL ‘Linder my 
governmeui the great lord Marduk field his entry into Babil wit 
rejoicing and entered upon bis dweUiiig in Fjiagilii forever. Tiio 
regular offeiings of EsagUa and of Hie gods of B.ibylon I esiabliihed, 
the protectorship of B.ibil 1 retained, ... 1 hllod Eiagila with 
silver and gold and precious stones, and made Elkua shining as the 

coiisteliatijoiis in the sky.' ■ ir • 

Nehuchadnemir, the ‘fosterer of Esagila’, as he called himself in 
bis inscriptions on innumerable brictsj also oontributed to the em¬ 
bellishment of this sanclunrv' ^SiU'er, gold^ costly precious stonw, 
bronze, mismakunnii, and cedar svood, ah conceivable valuables 
, the product of the mountains, the wcaltli of the sea, a heavy 
bxJrdeii, a sumptuous gift, 1 brouglit to my city of Bahil before him, 
and depf^ited in fliF paltwro of liis lordship, ii_ giganuc 

abundance. Ekua. the chamber of Marduk, I luade to gleam like 
the sun. iis walls I clothed with solid pd'3 instead of clay or cliiOJt. 
tvith lapis and sUbaFter the temple areiu Kolulbir, or the “d^r of 
etato", as also the Ezida gate of EBogita, 1 caused to be made bright 
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as the sun* Du-azeg, ilio place of the natiting of tlc:$Uny . . . the 
cliouiher of the lordship of the \vUc one omuiig the gods, ilw 
exalted Marduk, tliat ati oBrlier king had fumished witli tUver, I 
clothed with $ihltniLg gold, a maguiticotu adornment , , , like 
uiito the stars ol heaven« * . , My lieart im|Mds me to build 
Esaglla, ] keep it ;>erpett)iully before mine eyes. Tile best of my 
cediirs, that I brought from Lebanon, the noble forest, 1 sought out 
for tlie roofing over of iLtua, the diajiiU-r of hb lordship, with 
deliberate care, tlie mightiest cedars 1 covered nith gleaming 
gold, * * - Por the restoration of £sagiiu 1 make supplication everj’ 
meruing to the king of the gods, the lord of lords,* 

Marduk had so distinguished liimself in the course of the early 
stru^les of tile Tjeation Uiai ho was accorded, by a unanimous 
decision of the gods, the kingship of boa veil and complete sover¬ 
eignty over the universe which he had made. His aljode was 
Habylon, which tJjus beoaiue, in Tleimmurahi’*, words, ‘supreme in 
the world', its fortunes eternally linked with tlte destiny of the 
city s national god. His temple was the serene embodiment of the 
^ul of a noble city that led the world; and to the jieople of Babylon 
It must have seemed the symbol of a civilisation tliat could uevej- 
be destroyed witliout the downfaU of the entire miiveree which 
Marduk hudcreatod. 

Amongst ull tlie many gods hronght back from lime to time in 
the iMurse of campaigns and raids into foreign lands, Marduk 
remained supreme, the life-spring of Babvloii, The Insioricai 
r^rds of the Hanmmrabi period iUready aitesiod his greatness and 
his appeal to the liearl and spirit of the Babyltuiiaii people, and the 
scnbcs wrote down his commands upon the tablets; ‘When Marduk 
comniksioufid me (Hammurabi) to guide the people aright, to 
direct tlie land, I established law and }ustice * . , Lhereby 
promoting the welfare of the people.* ^ 

Only Die Jews and their prophets, in the centuries to come, were 
10 dare to defy Hie gnrat god of flahylou and predict the fearful 
desolation that was to be. The rich Ainortte city was untroubled 
by such proplus;ieSi her people were protected by n god wiin was 
dominant in ail his aspects. He wax Norgal, god of the spectres of 
hell; Nabu, god of wriliiigj Sin, who tUuminatcd the night; 
Shamasb, god of the sun, wliose rays were eternal; and Adad, god 
of rain. He was the pivot of the Wheel in its eternal toiaiion. His 
presemie was an uufsjling xtrongth against the invisible enl ones 
that hovered everywhere. He endowed his foilowei^ with good 
fortune and sustenance, and buthecl the spirits of the dead In his 
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heavenly light, Assiirbaiupal bowed down before Wmr *In the first 
year of my reign^ when Marduk, king of Hie universe^ put into my 
liaiids the rule of As^yriai t laid hold of llio hem of the gamieiii of 
his great godhead^ ! gave my attention to his eanctnaries/ He was 
^he firmament which shines in the ^ky\ through whom everYthiiig 
came into being and passed away: 

^Mardui is able to revive in the grave- 

Zarpanic (his oonscirt) knows how to deliver from destruction- 
Wherever the earth readiesj. the heavens are spread out, 

Tlie sun ^thineSj fire gloivs. 

Water flows^ tfie wind blows, 

(Wherever the beings) whose clay the goddess Arum has nipped off» 
Creatures endowed with breath^ stride rapidly, 

. , , as many as tliere arCp glorify TVlardiik!* 

A representation of Mardiik found on a cylinder of lapk-laiiili from 
Babylon, dating to the ninth ceninry B.a, has been described in detail 
by Edouard Dhorme: *Tbe god wears a tall cylindrical headdress, 
ivhich is plumed and ornamented with rosettes, lie I-? bearded, and 
his hair is dressed behind his head m curls. A long robe sprinkled 
with encircled stars falls to tus feet . In his left hand, which is raised 
in front of him, he holds die insigniHi of powers the sceptre and 
diadem. In lus right he grasps the harpesh (a kind of ritual weapon 
resembling a sdmiiar). Mai^uk is guarded by the musiimshstm or 
^*red snake^' (the sir rash), whose likeness is represented on the 
euamelled bricks of the Gate of Ishtor at Babylon; it has fi homed 
head* scaly" body, tail of a scorpion, fortdeei ofalion,and liindlegsvyith 
the telons of a vuluire. Tills creature is a survival of the winged 
dragons which decorate the libation vase of Gudea, Tfie forces of 
tlie animal kingdom—quadruped, bird, fish, and repfiJe—are here 
concentrated imo one individual in the service of tlie gcdt ^ assist 
in tlie struggle against evil poivers.- 

It svas to Esiigtla of Babylon that all the great soklierG and illus¬ 
trious princes came to seek the diiTne blessing, tlie consecration of 
their ghny and crowning of their achievoiiients. The lofty" crena- 
lalod w alls of the temple surrounded a reserved quarter of tlie dty 
which w"d& a world of its owm, administered froni within. Around 
the immense sanctuary' were grouped tlie oFTidat quarter? for tlie 
priests, functiDnaries, servants* interpreters of oracles, and divina* 
tors. Tiiere were gardens, cattlesheds^ tables, workshops^ and the 
ketmeb of the sacred dogs iR^onging to the deity; cellars and store¬ 
rooms and the chambers of chattering hairdressers who attended 
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the divine consort Zarpamtuin. Tho precincts were sacred^ no 
under pain of impalement bofore one of the eight gales of Babylon^ 
was permitted to disturb the deA DtiaiLs of the priests who served the 
illustrious god of the people. At once a palace^ a place of rejolcingt 
and a sm>ngholdt the ^Hoiise witli the Lofty Head^ had to protect 
the dcitj hxiiii violatioi] and guard t)ie riches lovirigly heaped up 
in its secret rooms. Esagila had been biiUt in order to ^rejoice the 
heart' of its diTine giiestp who had come to dwidl in the midst of 
humaiuty solely to shield and magtiify tl ie fruit of hi> labours. 

'll seems to hare the general custom*, writes CharlesS-F* 
Jean, 'from earliosi times, iMith in Assyria and Baby lonia, to honour 
Uie national god witl\ a fe^ticah whose central rite was the pro¬ 
cessional march of the god fram hifi temple or principal place of the 
city to a snn of temple of pleastwe some distance away: the name 
ntilu was given botli to the special sanctuary and to the festival 
itself/ This was the FestiTal of the New- Year at Babylon and was 
the occasion for Tremendous scenes of lervour ami rejoicang, every¬ 
one taking part in imtiieib=e procession* jinned by delegates fh>fn 
far and w-ide. In Babylon the ^Aitu of Marduk began the New^ Y'ear 
in tile month of Nisan. The public ceremonies vvent on for twelvir 
days. On the seventh day% which W'as observed '^vitli the most solem* 
nity, it was tba m[>st splendirl of alJ ihtJ proct?*>ie!L^ which made its 
w'Hv fronn tlie- temple Esagdci to the nkttu. An Akkadian tablet gives 
ihir complete text of the ceremonies which took place w'hen, the 
gods ceiiri.e forth to their akitu. Hie dociiTuenl is particularIv illumi¬ 
nating in relation to functions uf the urig«Ww-priest| who Wits 
in charge i^f the daily procedure, the opemiig of the doons of the 
letnple, the rltUiil pruyerF* and ihe delegating of purifying and 
sacrificial rites. In the course of lik he hiid to recite the 

Creation Epic twice from l)eginjuug tt^ end, ^ fsoriie magni¬ 

tude. Tlu^ king had to go thnjugh u rite of j-teuiteticc before the 
angulluf who absolved him and promis4?d liie divine bJessing: 'He 
shall Htrike the kiiig^s cheek. If . . . Lite tears flovv^ ihe god Bel is 
friendly* if no tears dpj>eari the god liei i* ongiy^; the eiuouy will 
rise up and bring about his downfnlL' This symbolic ritual appears 
to hav^? been part nf a re-eiiactmont of tho death and resurrection of 
Marduk in order to promote by magical means the regeneration of 
Uie crops: the New Year l'\?stival was essentially a fertillly rite, 
wlucli had to be strictly observed in every detail; and it wiis more¬ 
over essential for every kiiig of B^b>'lon lo participate in this cere- 
moiiy and to Hake t ho liand of the god Bel * before liis entlironement 
coiiid be cousidored complete. Tliio great prf3cossion must Slave beoii 
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one of considerable splendour and brillionce, as the gods came fortli 
in tlicir chariots in their finest array, with their ceremonial weapMts 
and distinctive ctiiblems, to the sound o! chuntiiig and incantations. 
The period of this festival marked a time of rebirth thmuglioiit the 
earth, and its hnal days were given up to time-honoured festivities 
in the wot^ip «f nature. 

Of all the lofty monument* af Babylon the towering aggurat 
must certainly have been otie of the most spectacular constructions 
of its time, rising maiesticaily above it* huge encirding wall of a 
thousand towers. 11 was famed tliroughout the ancient world and 
drew a host of travellers of every race and creed to worship and 
admire. Etemenanki, ‘House of the foundation of fieaven ^d 
earth*, stood high above the city, commanding the river valley rkh 
with palms, tlie central structure of a huge enclosure measuring 
roughly 500 yards squitre, Twelve moinunemnl gateways gave 
access to this great onuri, no doubt guardeii in the traditional 
m aimer by gigantic animal nguTPS of repelietit aspect. 

Around the vast sqmrre chamber* were set aside for pilgnms, a.s 
well as for tlie priest* wlio looked after the saggnm/, and Koldewoy 
called this collection of buildings dn* ‘Vatican of Babylon*. The 
priests of Etemenanki must liave held positions of high rank as tem¬ 
poral representatives of tiie king of the gods, from whom t he rulers of 
Babylon derived their sovereignty and who shielded the ciiy against 
assault, Their private dsveDings wertr large and huturious and it is 
reasonable to ttssunie that the cndosiire isf Etcmenanki wa* the 
chief Rdministrative cenlre for the voriou* high priests and officiab. 
Here, in the secret inner diaiub«rs, one might expect to find the 
sacred cult objects, gold, diver and precious stones, the cliariots of 
Mardut and oilier deities, the processionol barks brought out on 
festival days, muicirjil Lostrunients used in the rites, solar mtibleins, 
and condu'S and iluxmes of gtild. 

Built by a remarkable race of men to defy the passage of luno, 
Etcmennnki seems to have ton v eyed a sense of iinixjui vocal 
greallloss to the ancient vvorld, \ ot for ell its great fame ive know 
iitile about it. Apart from a tablet riicordiiig its dimensions, 
the observations of Herodotus, and the little thol Kuidewey 
waij able to glean in the course of hi* work on the site, we 
have practically no reliable information a> to its appearance, and the 
exact purpose it served is still loj-geiy conjectural. Today, as Parrot 
records, ‘where once there stood what wh* perhaps the most 
gigantic stmclnre of Babylonian dvilbiaiiun, there is nil enormous 
hole, full of water. . . holdewey himself reported that the 
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tb^tructlDii to iJie ziggurat was. ‘irreparable*, vast quantities of 
tnaienai having been quarried away for building pvtrposes. 

From the ovidence of the tablet, wliich dates to 229 B,c., hut is 
thought to be a copy of an older text, Parrot concludes that Eteme- 
nanki, ‘on a base 295 feel square, rose with its seven storeys to a 
height of 295 feet’, and he thinks that a temple stood on top. Hero- 
dot vls nieittions eight towetis, ^vith a tempte in or on the topmost 
tower. Rolden’ey was unable to distiiigi.ibh more tlian the ground 
plan, from which it was impossible to tell horv many stages tliere 
were 10 ilip lower. But ziggurais at other Mesopolaminn sites have 
been heller prcserv^ed: From earliest limes it became customary lo 
huild temples Oil raised platforms, and ihese terraced structures 
came to be built up in stages, one on top of another, as lime went on. 
TJtere have been many theories to explain the function of Uie 
:^‘gffitrai, but it is generally agreed tliot it was a religions siructurf 
of some kind. Strabo thought that the jmrpose of Etemcnanki was to 
provide a msting'place upon its sumtnii for the tomb of Nlarduk. 
when* it would be close to heaven, out of reach and inricilablc. 
Others have taken ihe view that these staged towers w'ere built by 
priests lo assist them in their astronomical observations. 

Tliousauds of tablets preserved in the temple archives record the 
flSlrottomical observations of the Bahylomans over many centuries, 
‘l*he}' learnt the use of ilie smi-dial and the water-clock in cakulat- 
hig in advance tlie movements of celestial bodies in relation to each 
other, and invented the ‘luni-solar’ calendar as a reliable method of 
iTieasiiring time. Tliis ooiishtijd of twelve months of tliirty days 
each, with an in tercel ary inimtli inserted at regular intervals. The 
application of their mathematical genius brought, many practical 
Ivenents in everydlay life; but it sprang from a religious belief that 
innuencA'd ilioir even- activity. 

r(»r these observers, whose knowledge was deeply rootecl in 
primitive ideas, the heavenly bodies which they studied over the 
centuries %vcre living gods, wfiose ordered uiovemenUi in space, 
eorrccUv iutorjjrvted, could l>e used as a guide in the daily activities 
of men. Asirotiruny, for the Baby Ionians, began as n means whereby 
the astrologer was enabled to advise on public or private issues, on 
the pursuit Oif jicac^e or war, or on tlie sale of a patch of land. But 
there was more to this than the pircly utilitarian angle. One can 
discom an underlying vast philosophical system, in which man was 
eteroally linked wiih the movumeiit* of tlie colesTial bodies, wlujse 
laws were immutable and inescapable. .Ml life was but an inlimtest- 
raal part of tile tioivurse. The gates of knowledge had been opened 
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by ib.ese ancient niofi tif learning, ^yim ire™ the tofiy ^gg^^rai had 
recoivod the revelatiuii of tlie itmrdi of tlnte, Tlie future vva^ 
boundiesi;^ I'hcy pertctveil a relation Uetvveeti thr mathematical 
units iti lerrti& of ^vhicli the ^ctu^eiry world could be expies&edT and 
the Tast creative force divinely revealed in the eternal cycle of death 
and resnrrectioiK Behind the mysteiiy of cyphers and sacred uvitn- 
hers tliey had long disccTTied the -^plrar of th+; universe and of die 

Tilt omiication of Ktcmcnanki to chif four CHtriiiml points of tli^* 
ootupass had beon ritinilly observed in tornii of saored tiumber^. 
Tlie building <is tlius in ilit eyes uf tlie jncifnl pfopif^s much more 
than a sym}x>I; it represented the exiict cetitre of space, from wfucli 
the supreme vital force radiated our over the ivliole eurtli, attesting 
iliB presence of their Cri^aiur Marduk. 

And so the of Hcihyloii so tight m enhantie this sacred edifice. 

Nabopokssar received from Marduk tlie order to xestrire the 
ztggitrai, *to lay ita fouinlations hrm on tlie bosom of the under¬ 
world, while its top sliould stretch 1 teaventvards’. Before begiiming 
tliff task, before touching n single brick of Etrmeniiiiki, he con¬ 
sulted the oracles in tlie course of a sactifidiil feast to discover vrhicli 
day would be propitious; then; *For Marduk, my lord, I bowed my 
neck, I undid the raiment which clothed inv Majesty, I trans¬ 
ported bricks and day upu iny head,' flefore tliis picture of the 
pious moiiiirc)i as it appears in lttt<*r Babylonian texts, the customary 
image of a haughty omnipotem mlta' fades out for a niointmt. But 
the king svas carrying out a ritual trauiimicted from oilb gejneration 
to the next. On the 'Day of Rtjco list ruction’ he diilv svyjil forth, 
accompEtiiied by his priests, Im musiciam and clmiiEers of laments, 
divitiators vyhose task it was lo invoke the five gods of magic, and 
poets to litter the ritual words, to stand before Etemetianki. 

'Hie first task was to seek out and bring to liglil, with the help of 
a special axe saiictiRcd by the High Priest, the which was 

the Sumerian name for the fonndiiiion text, usuollv eugravitd on a 
small cylinder or votive mill, 'I'hese nnih, in brorixe or clav, wiili 
the head of a god, bad the ^nwver to drive off evil spirits from their 
litdittg-pWos. Tlie king then aiuniitf^d the trmenu with honey, 
cream, beer and oil, mid re-latd it, taking care to conceal its jiosition. 
llie rites had to be strictly obsers’ej; if any detail were overlooked in 
the preliminaries to reconstructiiig a building, the oHetider was pul 
under a curse. Before laying down tlie bed of bricks which would 
constitute the ftiuudfltitiii of the new structure, it wasessentiaho be 
absolutely sure of the exact s-ite as indicated by t he Kiiwnu, no urrar 
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€jf any kind beLii^ fH^rniiriud. 'Hie text* were pjt*ci!?e <ju this poirtt: 
*Not a finder more or less than tiie prescribed measurements/ It vvas^ 
usuaI to burv' objects of different kinds aloitg with the foundation 
text; in the case of hb reconstruct ion of Etemenattkij Nabypolas^r 
records that be deposited goldr sdverf and precious stones* 

Nabopalassar was a great builder king^ and his sons had lo prove 
to the Babylonians tltat they were w^orlliy of tlielr father. Thus 
they too turned to the task of reconstnactipti, jouujtg with the 
workmen in carry ing clay and mixtures of wine, oil and resin^ djxd. 
adjusting the bead pad made of silver ajid gold. 

Tliere m e some eloquent mscriptioiis on the foundation cj^linders 
And elsesvlLerej by kings who restored the dtv and did not intend 
to be forgotten by an ungrateful jiosterity: ‘A^isurbampab the great 
king, tlie mighty king, khig of the universe, king of Assyria* king 
of ihe four regfions, king of kings* uurivalled prince* wlio^ at the 
command of the guds, Ids allies,, holds sway from the L'lpper to the 
Ijower Scfli and luts brought in submission at lib feet all rulers . * . 
who made Babylon habiiable agaiin rebuilt Esagilap renewed the 
sanctuaries of alt the metropohses, w-ho revived in them the ajicietii 
cnlU and re*i4ired ilielr regular ofTerings which had ceased; grand- 
son erf Setuiacherib, thp great ting, the uiighiy king, king of the 
universe, am L . . . 'Hie unfinished work of Esagila, I tinislied* 
. . - SonietimeT in Ike days to come* may liie futiire princet m Uie 
dayT^ of wlio&e reign this work shall fall to r uins , restore its mins. 
Let him in^ribe my name alongside of his name. Let him look on 
my nieniorial* anoint it with, oil* offer sacriBces and set it up 1>eside 
his nienicirial. ^ . / 

I’here bt Uie prayer of NeriglLi^arf ^Esagila and Ezida f beautified. 
The teuxpli;^ I phiced in order. * . . Tlie bronze serpents , . , on 
the dfiorways of EisBgila which . * . are placed standing at the 
of the Hkiiig at ihe **lJoor of the Setting Sim^\ at the 

“Door irf Ahumlajice^" * , , which no earlier king hud erected* ( 
the Immbie* the ^ubnus^ive,. who ani learned in the xvot^hip of ilie 
gods, have ereclod. Eight $erj>ejiLSi , , , which hiss deadly ]>DUon 
againsc the nefarious and the Joe^ J have clothed xviiU a covering of 
si lining silver- . . , O Marduk, Lord, lix^k w it h rejoiditg upcui my 
goCKi xvcjrks* . * . Grant me . . . a loiig life, frmlful po^Urity and 
the stability of rny throne. . - / 

And before him* Nebuchadnezzar had wriLterj thi.^ moving 
prayer: "Without thee, O tiiy Lt^d, there l« nothing. For the king 
whom thou love^t, whose name h on iliy liptj, who h pleading to 
thee, thou hast prepared his namo^ keeping Jiim in the way of 
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nght«omQe$s. 1 am a jirinee who obeys ihee, the creature of tiiy 
hitiid. Thou hast created me and hast entrusted U> me tiie kingship 
over all peoples. May tlie fear of thy divine being be in mr heart, 
and grant ine that which it pleasetli tliee, (for} thou art my creator.* 

* TP • » # 

And so it has been with the whole storj- of cii'^ilbation: the long 
struggle against total edijwe, hut wiiliout death there can be mi 
life. The pattern lias never chaiigud, there is one law that spans ijie 
history of man. Ambition, jeaJ, triumph, renown, defeat, and ruin, 
over and over Bgain, make up the mighty epic of Uie eternal human 
t® survive. Not even the greatest civUizatiuii abiding for 
tliDUSBTids of years iias been able to prevail against the inscrutable 
will of the Almighty Creator of heaven and ea^i. 

But the genius of tlie ancient races supplied the guiding principle 
of subsei^ueut human beiiaviour. Tlieir tyTOJiuical gods, guardians 
of the people, are no mort;, tlieir dynasties and empires have 
vanished, their civilization is dead. Yet, in the immense and poig¬ 
nant silence which abides, we sliould accord them that great honour 
whicli is their due. In tlie valley of ilie Tigris and £.uplirates, 
the Eden of Semitic legend, the city of Babylon was built ‘in the 
beginnings of time’, and became the garden and granary of 
Wertem Asia. Her early lustory is for the most part still unknoivu^ 
but she became the heart ami soul of the ancient world, .1 leader in 
the admitiistration of justice and social security, a place of pih 
gnuiage. Her civilization is dead. 'Fhe prophecies were fulfilled, and 
Babylon, a city of life and colour and beauty, has become ‘a soUtude 
and os tlie ilesert’. Wiien Xenopljon led lus army into Babylonia, he 
seitTiched for the site of Babylon and found her temples and palaces 
buried in eainl. ''Hiere/ be wTOte, 'was a great city,’ Lucian, when 
he asked to be shown this famous city of Babylon, was told: *You 
ask to see Babylon, ilit city long since dEstroyed, but, my (riend, It 
is now impossible to locate her former site,’ 

Nothing is left of Babylon mwv, apart from the few relics which 
look » out of place in our museums, the bas-reliefs ond strange 
enameUed beasts in clear fresh colouring, thousands of bricks 
blackened ivith fire, a few statues of gods and scribes, some amulets, 
seals stelae and boimdniy stones, and the inunmerable tablets from 
her astonishing libraries and archi ves, perhaps her greatest legacy. 
Nolliing remains of Baby bn tJie city, of her or jieopiai only the 

eartli which bears lior, tije rich eartli of Mesopolamia. History is 
without pity. . . , 
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this River^ Lhpi;ilie is vfiry ahoutidanily furniib^ii wkb 

all kind^ budi witlt Cbnio, FI^lu Fowlt?, Fbhg and 

Veniiion of oJl sorte; be^idos great store of Fniic^ but especialiy of 
dates. Olid Lliat cheapOf lliis citie by some is called New Babylon, 
iiud tnay viell be, because it did rise out of the ruiiies of old Babyloa, 
not fom^ distant, being notiung so greai nor so fairi for j! contayties 
in circuit: but three English miles; and is built but of Bricte, dried 
in the Suiine; tlicir houses also being Dat-^itMifed and low** (Account 
by John Gartwriglit^ from Purc^it^ his Pilgrimes, of ^ visil to 
Baghdad in 1605)+ 

Over iwo thousand yeam hove ebipsed since Babylon was left to 
ihe mercy of tho elemeuts. But histori'' has shown liiat this is a 
region destined to be feniWi not otilj in *idl kindis of provisional but 
in the raising of cities fomous in the minab of the world. After 
Soleucis* founded by the Macedomans and destroyed by the 
RoinaiL^i and Clesiphotij founded by tiie Sa^saniaus anti tiestroyetl 
liy the Parthians, there is u gap of barely a hundred years before tiie 
founding of Baghdad under thu Ahbassid Caliphate. 

liaghdftdt very naiine fragrant us date whiOp was the 

greau^t capical of Islam p Iu mediaeval ^lendonr anti rich mtelLec- 
tuaJ achievemein recall the greatest days of Babylon. Sciiolar^, 
grammarians, astrononim, doctors and poets thronged ihe cit}% 
vvldch For many conturjir^i remained the greai rdigioiis c^mtre of thE" 
Oriental world. Like Babylon it was to sulTer a series of invasion;;, 
ihe la^i of which, in ihe sevetiieeiiiti cetitury* completed the ruin 
of the city, whose palaces widi Uieir golden cupolas Hanm al 
Rashid had once pointed out to one of his viziersi saying: *FrDni the* 
IflasL to the West I know of no happier dty^ nor o riclierp than 
Baghdad.* 

Baghdad today is once more a busy, prosperous dly, ita alleywayjs 
swarming with merclianls, religious teachers, workmen and 
coppersmitlis, and rich with the smell of frying kehabsp spices eiul 
sweeLnieats. The ston-liuu5t:s and bazaars piJcHt high wtiit the 
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(lea-haanted bales of Central Asia, dimlv visible in the light of 
small smokitig lamps ts'liich hardly serve to light these vaults that 
are full of unimagincii treesures. In tlie open shop-fronts, pipes are 
smoked and anecdotes exchanged- These fascinating tales, mingling 
with the spicy scents of the baMars, carry one back to the mediaeTal 
past with its waiTiors and cliivalroiis combat, and its beautiful doe- 
eyed maidens that figure like sugar-plums in the accounts of 
mediaeval Baghdad, 

Here is to be found the public leiter-ivriier, who has set up his 
place tiext to the pipe-seller and is philosophically awaiting his 
customers. He does a brisk trade in letters of all kinds, but specialises 
in the finer literarv variety, spiced svith quotations from iheclasics, 
and Itis eloquence is only halted when the supply of money fails. 
Lightly tlie words will dance under his pen, like djlnns pirouetting, 
and hj" these means the lovers will l>e bewitched. How many times 
already has he compared the betrothed of Jafhr, of Saladtn, or Ali 
the one-eyed, with a series of delicate thin^ such as the velvely 
mooit, or the roses of the gardens of Ispalion, whose petals are leas 
fragile than the cheeks i>f the btdoved? 'l*bis public scribe, wbc«e 
pockets are full of spifciinen copies (for the style, see tariff) will l>e, 
for the whole of liis life, the lovers* jxisirument of fate. Honeyed 
words Ilow from him with ease, and he fulfils a very real need in a 
country where the cobbler on lire corner and the blacksmith alike 
know by heart the tides of Hafiz or -Saadi, but without the assistance 
of the scribe are unable to transmit their ideas on paper. 

Ill tlu' Streets llie Armeniaiis carry* water-skins filled witli 
liquorice water, whose praises they sing in terms indislingthshalilv 
from those used by our friend I he poet dose at band. In the markets 
there are sweetmeat stalls, their wares dripping with delicious 
Baghdad honev, svith Turkish leather slippers and spiced sausages 
on sale close by. In front of tlie bakers' ovens a variety nf wares are 
piled up, thin parchnieiit-like sheets, circular flat cakes, and 
rounded loaves, w'aiiiiig to be spread with onions, spices and olives. 
It is here that tlie Bedouins come to purchase their supplies, coming 
away with bread dipped in raisin syrup or sesaute, or spread witli 
tomato purde and sordines, 'Hip walk of the cafes leave a certain 
aniouRt to be desired; the whole place reeks of aniseed. Here one 
con listen to the songs of Urfa, the city where Iho carp U sacred, 
sung to the tireless accompaiiiineiit of maiidotitis. 

An unending hum of activUv goes on outoido. 'ilie sellers of 
sherbet, with their ihiniiig brusss ve'ssels, aonontice iheir preteiiw 
by the musical clinking of their cn[]^.. In the saddlers’ quarters the 
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cnift5m0n crouch in ilurk c^irners settle hi ug high saddles for camels 
find uugr&’^m^ oti giriJifi and hridles verses of the Kjiraii. to remind 
the faithful that f^veit hi the desert they ore hi Uie hand of Allah. 
A group of fijiprenlices not far away are joking together as they 
bend over iheir work; they are making uaik. Evei^oue ^eeius to be 
enjoying himself as bo plies ids iradiiLirtrial Lratie, 

Baghdad, today the capital of Iraq, is still the eternal Easl, with 
xi^ holy mt*n^ caravanSt swiietmeat seller^s, and, nriental nmsie, its 
dvtsty days and animated nights, its emuded alley ways tinged with 
the tnagic liues of dusk. Twilight transffimis Uie river to an opal^ 
escent splendour as it glides swiftly by Uie aiidetit Caliphate city 
with an esoirt isf ihai follow it down from Mosul. And 

suddenly^ without transition, it h night, sparkling everywhere 
irith stars in the blue vault of the sky. 

Mimil, . . * 'Ilie I'lgrl? separates it frcim the ancient site of 
Ninevehj built high upn the opposite bank. To tlie of the 

river stretches the Jebel Sinjar region, haunt of the aoinadlc tribes. 
In the history of Mesopotamia the nomads have always played on 
important part, at times enjoying cottsiderable plitical power. At 
one time a chief might have had as many a.s 57j.(KI0 tents under hb 
rulci sheltering a nomadic pcipulation of alhotii 200^000. He would 
I love been «1jle to rally a fighting force of something like 50,000 
young eiithiHiiasl^ nniy t(Ki ready to defend ihe prestige of tlieir 
lord and kini^nien. 

Tile nomiid^ live comtoiLtly on die move, forever shifting their 
gracing groiinrls^ often ejicroflching on land belonging to seiiletl 
fKiptilotiniw, I>b|iutes over pasture nnd ftock have tjeen one of the 
timjiir problems of aihnuiUtraUoii in tlie countiT for thoitfrandfi of 
vcars+ Whuji the heilouiics set up camp the men ^ii n round in n 
lordJy fashion while die women do ail the work. The little black 
lent^, mude frtnn the hair of gtiiit and caiiiel, are quickly and deftly 
pnl u|t, mu\ the vyomen hunr away, surrontidefl by their brat^, 
to fill their wiuer-skiris. I rhie froni die camels is used to bath the 
babies; tliey wnsli their hair in It too, os it is said to produce a fine 
Ut’^lre and to od h disinfectaiu. Fire-« are somi lit ail over the 
camp; when tvood is not available die bedouin tribes use camel 
duiigj which lafcisj the* form of large flat cakes rather like the sort of 
biscuit ciitcii itti special feast days. This handy subslitvite for fuel 
give$ off ati Acrhl sjunke. A ihv Ls still regarded by itiuvranl tribes 
today as indicative of jiowcr and wealili, iind the mure lines tiiere 
are in Ids camp the greater the esteem in which iho chief—or 
sJieikli—should be held by the notables of the district. The nomads 
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great stnre bv thp mark^ of brwdhigr Ant! the waiiJeriiig 
chieftam U second to uone in liia ol^rYance of tho^ finta- details 
Avhich betoken St^ sucli as the long fringed carefully braidod hair 
and the of knlil as an eyo cosmetic. 

As soon ns the fire is ready, a liiige platter of Aam-kouSf which 
forms tlie main di$b, is brought in by sUtos, and they all squat 
round to devour the delicate morsels soaked in mutton fat^ Nobcwiy 
says a vvordi they are all mucli too intent on the matter in hand. 
Everyone digs into tiie rice, wliich has to be rolled into convenieut 
pellets and then thro^vn with great spt^ed into the moutlL A desert 
meal has none of the refinements of a banquet^ and it is no place 
for the amateur. You simply wolf it down. But it is aKvays neces¬ 
sary' to appear wcU-hred, and if you want to make a good showing 
as ti guest at one of these repasts you must never forget lliat it is 
respectable to belch at regular intervals- Iti some circles, of course, 
this wotdd be frou'ued upon^ but here it is regarded lis an oxpres^^ioll 
of appreciaiiun and good^vill, in winch ah can sharoj everyone 
thus becomes pleasantly relaxed and cheerfub ready to enjoy an 
evening of light-hearted argumenti or better stilli lo iisien to the 
poet of tlic tribe recounting the great ad vent vires of tlie past. 

For tlie no mails poetry is mdispensabki it accompatijes all their 
actirities. For the trilnil by some secret tnimitahle power, cAii 

transform the hot bare earth by iJio rnagic of words and disperse tlie 
dust and tlie wimK evoking close to the camp the green fresh image 
nf an oasis In a sultn- pLacer But woe to the evil^loers of the tribe! 
Kell, no le^$ titan liedven, can be evoked, dark, unending, a place of 
imnuligated torture* 'rhe great mysterious night may well be en¬ 
livened with tales of the damned, the shades, the djiniis^ waters that 
j^eethe, cauldnius packR<l with accursed ones, towering CKilumns of 
flames, hungry' monsters v^^Uing to pounce, nil the torments and 
bufterings that are to be the lot of the sinner in the world to oome^ 
Poetrv' certainly s<jcnis to have its home in the East. Magic is 
abroad in the evening light; the imagitmltoQ takes wings in 
refpORse to the seductive luminous realiii of the maity-colnured 
dusk, the daily itiinide of the Asian wuritL "Die mysterious basalt 
stelae of the Hittites matter nothing to the nomad, nor do the 
paintings found at Dum^Europos tir the ilandmg figures of 
AsByriaii angels from Til Barsib^ For him the universe eternally 
consists in the motiun of hit? tteecl and the pleasures of reverie^ his 
sou! is bared before the tremendoiis emptmess of the sky. He is well 
aware thal the muiiritain and the sand and tVie leasts are all a£ 
chaiigittg ajt are the faces he sees lU'ound Ijim, luid that true poiivcr 
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t& vi>sie<l only in the vi?iioiiiiry. fli» ratb^r taught luni tho 2IK) 
words vvliich make up lii^ basic vocabularvi at ^soake', 'lioiv% 
Sword^ Ill his youth he leariit songs from distant lands, age-old 
songs declaimed by the tribes when Niiicveh was in flaotes and the 
palace buildings crumbled over die national ^ds, His meiiioiy is 
infallible; he knows these poems of his ancestoni by heait, line by 
line. It is Uitis tliat the genixis of the mces is LransmiLted over count¬ 
less years by poems and songs a_ud prophecit^ that e^aU the heart. 
Damage and destruoioit may be die Tate of royal iuscriptiuiis 
carved in stone; their message of victory and violence may be lost 
forever, carried oil as th«i south wind chases the djiims. tint 
through all tumult and upheaval llie songs of tlte vvanclerijig 
jjeoples of Mesopotamia have $ur>ived tlitf passing of time. 

'I'he desert lyrics may seem sUghtiy tedious to us, beoiuse dieir 
thernes are necessarily limited hi range and tend to be repeated over 
and over againi rather like the arabesques whose rhytluii is some- 
Limes diETicult for us to follow in die peaces of the Moorish kings. 
Western poetry teiid^ to be rather more mystical and has a wider 
range of ideas. But vve can still nevertheless appreciate the Arabic 
pcsetry of every day life. Much of it b of a high standardp and in 
some cases of finer calibre ilian the soiiievvliat abstruse variety 
favoured by the Western intelligentsid. It is also extremely popfuiar. 
The Arab pint makes up his venues m he goes along, instead of 
mthdrawing into a vlsiQuary sedusioiL He does not t^et out to 
achieve a -masterpiecej he makes up his poetns for the sheer jjoy of 
doing so. His purpose is to enthral his lislenerSp to hold them speU- 
Iioufid. lie cun diake liis TiVords dance in a magic circie. He is 
essentially tJie voice of his people, beloved by iheni and expressing 
their need to escape from reality, obeying an instinci peculiar to his 
race from earliest times. And it is thus that poetry sprcatb through 
the world, by a ihousand Iddden mysterious pathSi becoming a 
necessity to man and at the same time lucrative. 

Today on tlie bank$ of the 'ITgrii^ and Euphrates^ where so many 
forgcicteii capitjab lie buried still, it b the ^tne w'herever you go. In 
\he siiadow uf a Kuidish or Circassmn lontp where you will be 
welcomed with a bowl of comers milk; in the minute coffee-liDuses, 
where you can sninke the nnrgiitUh and watdi the small swaying 
copper-coloured dancer^i in tlie tituppelaiid of Iraq, or in the north 
on the fliicient liiglwvavi of the Romen^ that skirt tlie Jaghjegha or 
tlje Habur rivers; on tlie former frontioc^ of Shfilmaaeser, Sen- 
aadjerib, Septimus Sevenu, or Diocletiatii in the sliadovv of the 
remains of Sargtm's palace at Khorsabad; beside the sanctuary of 
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the Pfllmyraii gods at (Jiirtt-Liiinjpjsi by the muiind of Susai ot 
ilesafa in the imcht of the SyriiJij de^^rt^ the holy city; in the 
ETduraii^ where the Imiidi^ome Rr^tiiiin legionaries of Jntig ogp 
spread iheeuli of Mithras \’^ith no less feirour titan in the lUiiiie- 
land or along the Dannbe^ near Abu Rental where the Sassanian 
ruins abound^ or m the forbidden solitudes of Yemen. * ^ , Every-^ 
tvhero^, amongst rich and poor alikts y^vi come poets of 

distiiictioi] and renowu* ^vhose misi^ioit it is to preserve the tribal 
treosvire-house of dreams* 

There are those who despise the nomads^ because Lliey ore not 
eager to bo assimiJated into our civ^iliKation of nuclear explciszYes, or 
perhaps because lliey dodinc to accept what amounts to a condition 
of slaveryt altliough it must iioi be openly recognized as such. 
People are apt to look dow n on tliem for their camel-hair tents and 
their simplo w^ay of life uUeii to conventional society. These 
wandering people have been on the move from tlie begiimings of 
historyj they have ol^vays been there, on their unfriendly land, 
obeying today as in antiquity the Jaw-s of the seasonal cycle. This 
[)crpetual re^^tless movcjoont of tribes tovvttt’d> the present frontiers 
of the W'est is hi Uiefie da}*^ peaceful enoughs but many will 
remember ihut the^ are llie descenilauLa of the ru>modic tribes who 
swept tkrongk Asia, the North African coast, and Spaim They were 
the fiword of Ulam, m inilitaiy genius and its uiitirhig strength. 
Tlie days of their grezniiess are not forgotieti by tlie ntiniads diem- 
selves^ they remember Baghdad, where Greece sent her mtuiu- 
scripts and her pliilosophCTT^; Damascus, Tlie Great VVhite Silent 
Oiie*^ Cairo, ^Tlio City of Victories’. Sal ad in who look Jem^leiu 
from the Chrbtiomj and (^idoba, I'oledo imd Groiiaila, who^e loss 
is still Umented today in the casbahs nf purple and gold and in die 
bazaars of MatTakesli. 

Alcsopotamifl has always been a place of legend; her poets who 
sitig of a prodigious piiit are riclily endowed by tradition. Some of 
their stories ore bused on lore u& old Jiistor}- itaoLf, presei'ved and 
adapted in the couiw of thoui^nds of yeaz^ of drajoatic recitation 
against the di^ep blue shadmv of the comp. In the desert regiotfc 
;=.oiJtli of Moftulj where the uoinads of old resented the jiower of tlie 
city-states and empires, the Sham mar trtiubadouni of today hove o 
lavoLirite tale: ''fhe father and chief of the Adit^s was called 
Ad. Ele settled hi ihe do&ert not long before the cnnfusiDii of 
tongues. Tltere he founded a city. . , , His palaces were made of 
gold} and he mised tu iieaven gardens that w ere more beiuitiful than 
those nf Babylon, blowers and fruits were to be fouxid there in 
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abundance^ Birdsj fashionetl by th^ hand of ntBn^ percin^d in ibc? 
braixclie^ of ihe tre^- Their bodiesj stuffed vnilx sweei perfumes, 
made frugraut the air of the entire city- Ad was proud of that wliich 
he had dotien He believed liimself to be a god, aiid desired that 
otliers should worship him. But lieaven did not permit this pride to 
go unpunished and he was struck by lightnings ITie city still eicists 
in the desert, an etennd sign of divine justice, bui it is invisible 
to all eves/ 

The city still exist* xn the desert, but it is invisible to all eyes. , , * 
One cannoi help wondering whether it is not towards this city of 
long ago that the nomnds of today ore consuntly making their way, 
just as their anci^tors did many tliouMiids of years ago, Tlie idea 
obviously fascinates them. Tlxeir endless puroeying across 
monotonous tracts of arid land leaves plenty of time for meditation^ 
poetry seems to be inborn in them, and life seems like a river which 
carries them along, smoollily and noiselessly, towards the iloatmg 
cities which they have seen so many times vanish into the sky. 
Tliey are like the people of the Bible; their ceaseless questing 
recalls the beginnitjgs of liuinan struggles. To see these people 
gathering together under one of their tents tri listen to the poet 
of the tribe is an tmforgeuabie experience; it is as tliough one had 
remrncd to tlie remote past. 
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